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A Procession across Scenic Virginia 


The front cover of this third issue of Virginia Cavalcade pictures the classic 
capitol of Virginia in Richmond, the story of which is told in our first article. 
On the back cover appears a neighbor of this Roman temple on Capitol Hill, the 
Executive Mansion. In the column to the right is a wintry view of the capitol. 

Virginia Cavalcade is invariably routed far and wide across the Old Dominion. 
In the present feature article, to which the centerspread is allotted, our proces- 
sion marches all the way from Williamsburg to the beautiful valley of the Shen- 
andoah. Two hundred and thirty-five years ago hardy horsemen, on more than 
pleasure bent, covered that distance. In the same season of this year one of our 
own photographers has retraced these fabled explorations of Governor Alexander 
Spotswood and his “Knights of the Golden Horseshoe.” 

He who watches this issue’s parade will catch glimpses also of how three non- 
Virginians, William Shakespeare, Mark Catesby, and Noah Webster, looked 
upon Virginia. In the procession, too, are various other scenes. The third 
William Byrd of Virginia looks like a reasonable facsimile of a military hero 
despite his inability to come to grips with the enemy. Norfolk is saved from the 
threat of conquest by sea. Grateful Virginians and hungry Confederate soldiers 
appear at a time when rations were almost at their scantiest and everybody hated 
the commissary. James Madison and George Washington are studious and 
dubious, respectively, in the year of the drafting of the constitution of the United 
States. And a determined young Virginian named Walter Reed burns the mid- 
night oil, climbing rapidly the bottom rungs of the ladder of medical fame. 


The Reviewing Stand 


Last summer the Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia inaugu- 
rated a series of annual awards recognizing technical excellence in the produc- 
tion of various types of printing by Virginia manufacturers. The newborn 
Virginia Cavalcade was submitted by the firm which does the typesetting, press- 
work, and binding of these pages. Without claiming any part of the credit, the 
publishers share the modest gratification of the recipient of this award. 
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In recognition of outstanding achievement in the printing industry of Virginia and for participation in the 
Bibliographical Society's first annual contest intended to recognize publicly the best printing now being 
done in Virginia, the Society has authorized the execution of this certificate in the name of 
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“I know of no way of judging the future but by the past.” 
—Patrick Henry 


In This Issue 
Warehouse and Roman Temple ....................0000005 4 


Virginia's two statehouses in Richmond present sharp contrasts 
in their permanence, their architecture, and their history. 
Shakespeare and the Founders of Virginia 
England's great dramatist found inspiration for The Tempest 
in the shipwreck of some settlers bound for Jamestown. 
Christmas Dinner for Lee’s Army ................6.0..0000% 1] 


Generous Virginians gave of their meager food and hard-earned 
cash to provide a holiday feast for their hungry defenders. 


While carpetbaggers ruled his native state, Walter Reed 
learned the arts of healing at Mr. Jefferson’s University. 

Tidewater to Shenandoah Valley ....................2.008 19 
New maps and pictures show where Governor Spotswood led 
his famous expedition across the Blue Ridge in 1716. 

James Madison, Father of the Constitution ................... 27 


His efforts to create a strong national government were guided 
by his desire to preserve individual liberties. 


Craney Island, or Norfolk Delivered .....................05. 32 


Militiamen and sailors repelled an amphibious assault on Vir- 
ginia’s chief port during the second war with Great Britain. 


The Cardinal, Official Bird of Virginia ...................... 37 


An English naturalist admired its bright plumage and cheerful 
song long before it became a symbol of the state. 


Virginia—Noah Had Words for It eee 38 
A critical visitor from New England comments unfavorably on 
Virginia manners and morals—and eats green peas. 

Virginia to George Washington, Debtor ................-.... 42 


The hard-pressed master of Mount Vernon acknowledges over 
his own signature payments for public service in 1787. 


Born with a silver spoon in his mouth, this soldier, planter, and 
heir to a great tradition threw it away. 


Virginia Cavalcade is designed to stimulate interest in Virginia history, to 

reveal some of the wealth of material m the collections of the Virginia 
State Library, and to make the library more useful in its public service. 
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The classic simplicity of Virginia’s capitol was more obvious 
in 1831 than it is in the enlarged building of today. 


Warehouse and Roman Temple 
The Capitols of the Commonwealth, 1780-1951 


by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


— years after the declaration of American 
independence Richmond displaced Williamsburg as 
the capital of Virginia, and in the next year the state 
government moved. The Williamsburg statehouse was 
still in good condition, but the disadvantages of ‘its loca- 
tion had become too evident to ignore. Situated well 
below the fall line, it was too remote from the frontier 
counties beyond the Blue Ridge for convenience and 
too close for comfort to a sea dominated by enemy 
naval power. In May, 1779, therefore, the General 
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Assembly finally took the step of reéstablishing the 
seat of government. Richmond then had less than 1,800 
inhabitants, many of whom were either Scotch mer- 
chants or Negro slaves. It was considered “more safe 
and central than any town situated on navigable water.” 

On December 24, 1779, the legislators met for the 
last time in the old capitol at Williamsburg. On May 1 
of the following year they commenced their first Rich- 
mond session in a small and clumsily constructed frame 
building. War and its aftermath delayed the erection of 
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permanent public buildings, so this nondescript house, 
located at the junction of modern Cary and Fourteenth 
streets, continued in use for over eight years. 

There was one brief but humiliating interruption to 
the government's tenure there. Late in the spring of 
1781 the threat of military invasion and the prospects 
of an unpleasant mass captivity led the legislators to 
abandon the capital and to adjourn to the safer atmos- 
phere of Charlottesville. Convening on May 24, they 
soon found that even the Piedmont was not safe 
enough, for on June 4 Lieutenant Colonel Banastre 
Tarleton, the British cavalry leader, and his troopers 
came galloping into Albemarle. The harassed law- 
makers escaped, thanks to hard-riding Jack Jouett, and 
they did not stop until they had put the Blue Ridge 
between themselves and the redcoats. On June 7 they 
met in the Episcopal church at Staunton, where they 
stayed until adjourning two weeks later. Throughout 
that session they held themselves ready to flee even 
farther west if the enemy came over Rockfish Gap. 

However, the wheel of military fortune turned in 
time to prevent such a retreat. By October the British 
expeditionary force was trapped at Yorktown, and the 
government returned from its brief transmontane exile. 
The Assembly moved back into the capitol they had 
abandoned in June, the British not having taken the 
trouble to burn such an unimposing structure during 
their occupation of Richmond. Once more the capitol 
which looked like a warehouse re- 
sounded to the overtones of the 
orator. Dressed “in the same clothes 
in which one goes hunting or tends 
his tobacco fields,” members wan- 
dered in and out during the debates, 
while the doorkeeper called loudly 
and incessantly for one delegate after 
another. In the anteroom other law- 
makers carried on zealous conversa- 
tions about “horse-races, runaway 
negroes, yesterday's play,” and other 
topics no more closely associated 
with legislation. Like its predeces- 
sors in Williamsburg, the makeshift 
capitol was used at night for balls 
and public banquets. 

This plain end rather ugly build- 
ing was never intended, however, to 
serve as a permanent capitol. Three 
years after Yorktown the General 
Assembly took up the problem of 
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erecting a new statehouse. At first the authorities en- 
visioned something as much as possible like the former 
capitol at Williamsburg, then in use as a private gram- 
mar school. So fixed was this determination that Jef- 
ferson’s friend, William Short, feared that it would be 
“impossible to extend their ideas of architecture beyond 
it.” Nonetheless, their ideas were extended, and by 
June, 1785, the directors of the development of Capitol 
Hill were asking Thomas Jefferson, an amateur archi- 
tect of some experience, to assist them in selecting “a 


plan fit for a Capitol.” 


Jefferson, then in Paris as the American minister to 
France, was deeply interested in the project. In 1780 
he had drawn a plan of his own for a capitol. He now 
seized this opportunity to give his commonwealth “an 
example of architecture in the classic style of antiquity,” 
a style which he admired far above those of the eight- 
eenth century. The directors of the public buildings 
having authorized him to consult “an able architect,” 
he secured the services of one Charles Louis Clérriseau, 
a talented Frenchman who had studied in Paris and 
Rome and who had been employed by such celebrities 
as Catherine of Russia. 

It was the Virginian, however, who selected the 
model for the capitol. This was the Maison Carrée at 
Nimes in southern France, an exquisite temple which 
had been built by the Romans early in the Christian 
era. A year after the selection had been made Jefferson 


The Maison Carrée inspired the design of Virginia’s capitol. 
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Thomas Jefferson sent this plaster model across the Atlantic to guide 


the builders of the capitol. 


took a vacation trip to Italy. On the way he stopped at 
Nimes. There he spent “whole hours” staring at the 
remains of this old temple “like a lover at his mistress.” 

Long before this, however, the plans for the capitol 
had been forwarded to Richmond. With them had 
gone a plaster model, prepared at Jefferson’s initia- 
tive for the guidance of the builders. The cornerstone 
was laid in Richmond on August 18, 1785, and con- 
struction began under the supervision of Samuel Dobie. 
Three years and two months later the General Assem- 
bly held their first meeting in the still incomplete build- 
ing. The former capitol on Cary Street was taken over 
by the British mercantile firm of Donald and Burton, 
which was succeeded there by other business organiza- 
tions until the building was demolished sometime 
before 1851. The site, now surrounded by service sta- 
tions and retail warehouses, is marked by a small and 
inconspicuous bronze plaque. 

As late as 1792 the new capitol was still unfinished. 
The cornices were incomplete, a good deal of plastering 
remained to be done, and the roof and gutters still 
needed tightening. The rough bricks were still bare, 
stucco not being applied until 1798. At this time the 
capitol consisted of the central portion of the present 
building and nothing more. 

Access was by the staircases on the sides rather than 
by the columned portico at the front. Thence, by the 
east lobby, the visitor could proceed up to the gallery of 
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the House of Delegates. This cham- 
ber, on the north side of the original 
building, was something less than 
spotless if one may believe the testi- 
mony of early visitors there. Captain 
Basil Hall, a sightseeing British 
naval officer who was there in 1828, 
declared that it looked as if it had 
not “been washed or swept since the 
Revolution.” The captain’s equally 
fastidious wife found that the floor 
of the chamber, to put it more deli- 
cately than Mrs. Hall did, had not 
been improved by the tobacco man- 
ners of some of the members. 

Yet this room was the scene of 
many important events. The House 
of Delegates carried on its delibera- 
tions there for 116 years. Aaron Burr 
was tried there in 1807, with Chief 
Justice John Marshall presiding. 
The Convention of 1829-1830 met 
there to frame a new constitution for Virginia. It was 
also the scene of less purely public functions. For 
many years it was used on Sundays for religious serv- 
ices, the choir occupying the gallery and the minister 
speaking from a pulpit set up on the clerk’s table. This 
pulpit was occupied on alternate Sundays by Parson 
John Buchanan, an Episcopalian, and Parson John 
Blair, a Presbyterian. 

The Senate chamber was “a neat, small apartment, 
like a drawing room.” Perhaps the fact that the sena- 
tors served terms of four years against the delegates’ one 
made them more interested in keeping their quarters in 
good order. Originally on the second story, the Senate 
chamber was relocated on the first at the southwest 
corner of the building by 1858. 

In the middle of the building was the rotunda. Here 
was placed in 1796 a life-size marble statue of George 
Washington, in Continental uniform rather than in the 
artistically fashionable Roman toga. It had been com- 
missioned by the commonwealth in 1784 and executed 
by the French sculptor, Jean Antoine Houdon. Here 
were later added portrait busts of each of the seven 
other Virginia-born Presidents and of Lafayette, the 
French volunteer who had fought for America and for 
Virginia during the Revolution. The building then also 
housed the State Library and the adjutant general's 
quarters, which it no longer does, as well as the offices of 
the governor and various committees, which still remain. 
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Capitol Hill was then even steeper and more preci- 
pice-like than it is today. Gashed by ravines which 
became roaring torrents in rainy weather, covered with 
weeds, chinquapins, and scrub pine, and grazed by 
goats, it was “as rugged a piece of ground” as any 
hillside farm. In the course of time, however, civic and 
legislative pride combined to effect a more pleasing 
landscape for the state capitol. By 1852 the capitol 
grounds had been laid out in such a formal style that 
visitors felt themselves inhibited. The whole was as 
“nice and prim as if under the special guardianship of 
some maiden lady of antique age, cleanly habits, and 
vinegar countenance.” The more patriotic were particu- 
larly uncomfortable, since scarcely “a single American 
tree” grew in the shadow of Virginia’s capitol. Godefroi, 
the French landscape architect, had chosen instead 
lindens and other European trees. “Stunted and with- 
ered” and “a prey to worms,” these seemed better suited 
for firewood than ornament. 


Such was the capitol scene in 1849 when a new 
enemy, more deadly than Tarleton’s raiders, forced the 
legislature to abandon Richmond again. In that sum- 
mer the Virginia Tidewater was stricken by a first-class 
cholera epidemic. On May 28 the General Assembly 
met in special session to revise the state code. Members 
immediately became infected by a panic which was 
even more contagious than the disease. The legislators 
wished to adjourn to a more antiseptic atmosphere 
and, after considering invitations from various resorts 
throughout the state, decided to meet at the Fauquier 
Springs in the county of the same 
name. On June 11 the General As- 
sembly convened in the ballroom 
of the luxury hotel there. 

This popular spa, complete with 
sulphur springs, bowling alleys, bil- 
liard rooms, and racecourse, became 
the capital of Virginia for the follow- 
ing two months. While cholera 
raged downriver and while economy- 
minded newspaper editors fumed, 
the legislators had a splendid oppor- 
tunity to combine business and 
pleasure. The code revised, they 
adjourned on August 17. Cold 
weather broke the power of the 
plague, and they were able to return 
to the capitol in Richmond for their 
regular session the following winter. 


For the next decade the old build- 
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ing witnessed accustomed functions being carried on in 
accustomed ways. The constitution of 1851, which pro- 
vided white manhood suffrage, was drafted by a conven- 
tion which met there. In 1861 the capitol was the scene 
of the later deliberations of the secession convention, 
which took Virginia out of the federal union and arrayed 
her on the side of the newborn Confederate States of 
America. Robert E. Lee came there to receive his ap- 
pointment as commander of Virginia's military forces. 
Then, when Richmond became the capital of the new 
nation, rooms in the capitol were turned over to the 
Confederate Congress and were used by that body until 
military disaster forced the evacuation of Richmond. 


Meanwhile, Virginia anti-secessionists established 
temporary capitals of their own. From 1861 to 1863 a 
pro-Federal legislature met in Wheeling, now in West 
Virginia. After that state was admitted to the Union 
in 1863, the Virginia loyalist government moved to 
Alexandria, then under military occupation by the 
bluecoats. As long as the Confederacy existed, this 
government's power extended no farther than the most 
advanced Federal bayonet. 

After Appomattox a succession of Reconstruction leg- 
islatures, supported by occupation troops, made use of 
the capitol, as did the convention of 1867 which framed 
the so-called Underwood constitution. Here, for several 
years, these bodies did the bidding of the Radical 
Republicans in Congress. 

In 1870, the year in which Virginians regained con- 
trol of the government and brought carpetbagger rule to 


To the luxurious Fauquier White Sulphur Springs near Warrenton 


the legislators fled in 1849. 
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This modest frame building, a store and ware- 
house, served as the first, temporary capitol in 


Richmond. 


A contemporary magazine published this graphic 
portrayal of the tragic Capitol Disaster of 1870. 


a timely end, the capitol was the scene of a disaster that 
shocked the state. On April 27 a great crowd gathered 
in the room of the Supreme Court of Appeals, located 
on the second story directly above the chamber of the 
House of Delegates. The hotly disputed Richmond 
mayoralty case was on the docket that day, and the na- 
ture of the controversy, involving recent Reconstruction 
policies, had excited intense public interest. As the at- 
torneys argued, the gallery of the courtroom gave way 
under the weight of spectators. Immediately afterwards 
the floor itself also collapsed. Judge and jury, litigants 
and lawyers, court attendants and spectators were 
plunged to the floor of the House of Delegates below. 
Sixty-two of them were killed by the fall; two hundred 
and fifty-one others were badly injured. This catastro- 
phe is still remembered as the Capitol Disaster. 

After the damage had been repaired, there were no 
further changes in the capitol for another thirty-four 
years. Then, in 1904, extensive renovation and addi- 
tional construction were undertaken. This work was 
completed in time for the January, 1906, session of the 
General Assembly. Wings were added to the west and 
to the east of the original structure. The west wing pro- 
vided a new chamber for the state Senate, the east new 
quarters for the House of Delegates. Alterations were 
also made in the arrangement of the rooms in the cen- 
tral or old part of the building. Among the modern 
devices installed’ at this time was an electric elevator 
which proved itself by hauling at one time four most 
portly members of the House of Delegates. Their com- 
bined weight of 1,077 pounds did not strain the mecha- 
nism unduly. Since 1906 other modernizations have 
been made; automatic elevators, public address systems, 
electric voting tabulators, a basement snack bar, and 
other facilities unknown to Jefferson’s contemporaries 
have been added. 

These innovations did not mean, however, a com- 
plete break with the past. In 1929 the chamber used 
by the House of Delegates prior to 1904 was renovated 
and refitted. This room and the adjoining Rotunda are 
a veritable Hall of Fame of distinguished Virginians. 

Another tie with the legislative past is the General 
Assembly’s practice, begun in 1934, of meeting one day 
during every session in the restored capitol at Williams- 
burg. Although this is a ceremonial and symbolic sit- 
ting, it serves to remind modern members that Virginia 
had a General Assembly long before she acquired her 
present capitol and that they are the upholders of the 
longest and most distinguished legislative tradition in 


the New World. 7 + 7 
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Shakespeare 


6? All Hallows’ Evening, 1611, 
King James I was pleased to witness 
The Tempest, a new comedy by Mas- 
ter Will Shakespeare. The piece was 
appropriate to the season, for super- 
natural beings were among its charac- 
ters. For this entertainment His Maj- 
esty was indirectly indebted to the 
Virginia colony. Shakespeare had 
found the basic idea for the plot in the 
recent shipwreck, on a supposedly 
haunted island, of colonists bound for 
Jamestown. 

These settlers had set sail early in 
June, 1609. The fleet of nine vessels, 
including one called the Sea-Venture, 
kept together for fifty-two days. Then, 
on July 24, arose “a most dreadfull 
Tempest.” The Sea-Venture became 
separated from her sisters. On July 28, 
irreparably damaged but without loss 
of life, she ran aground on the coral 
reefs of the Bermudas. These were 
islands assigned by popular supersti- 
tion to the possession of “Devils and 
wicked Spirits.” The victims of the 
disaster, among whom was Sir Thomas 
Gates, newly appointed lieutenant gov- 
ernor of the Virginia colony, managed 
to survive in the gentle climate for 
about nine months. In that time they 
built of native cedar two pinnaces, and 
in these they finally sailed away. They 
reached Jamestown, their original des- 
tination, on May 23, 1610, almost a 
year after having embarked from Eng- 
land. 

That summer Gates sailed home for 
a fresh stock of cattle. With him went 
fellow survivors of the tempest. They 
arrived in England in September, and 
there they were themselves able to tell 
the first news of their adventure. 

The whole country was fascinated 
by the story. Before the year was out 
two printed narratives were available. 
They were entitled A Discovery of the 
Barmudas, Otherwise Called the Ile of 
Divels, by Silvester Jourdan, and A 
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and the Founders of Virginia 


by James H. Bailey 


True Declaration of the Estate of the 
Colonie in Virginia, the official report 
published by the council of the Lon- 
don Company. Shakespeare, a close 
student of the news of the day, must 
have read these. Indeed, the similarity 
in some details between The Tempest 
and the two accounts is inescapably 
obvious. 

Most probably, however, the com- 
piler of the True Declaration and 


Ariel’s Apparition on the 
Topmast 


Shakespeare drew their material, in 
part, from the same source, one which 
was not available to Jourdan. This un- 
published account was a letter written 
by William Strachey, passenger on the 
Sea-Venture and Jamestown colonist. 
Gates had brought it to England. 
Strachey wrote fully and confidentially 
to an “excellent lady” of uncertain 
identity. She was probably the wife of 
an important member of the London 
Company. In any event she showed 
the letter to influential members of the 


company’s council, for parts of it were 
incorporated into the True Declara- 
tion. 

Although this letter was not printed 
in its entirety until 1625, fourteen 
years after the first presentation of The 
Tempest, Shakespeare must have read 
it. Many words and incidents of his 
play which do not appear in either of 
the two earlier accounts are mentioned 
by Strachey. 

A particularly interesting link be- 
tween the Shakespearean drama and 
the Virginian’s missive is their parallel 
treatment of the apparition before the 
storm. Strachey speaks of “a little 
round light, like a faint Starre, trem- 
bling, and streaming along with a 
sparkling blaze, . and shooting 
sometimes from Shroud to Shroud, 
tempting to settle as it were, upon any 
of the foure Shrouds.” This seafire was 
taken as “an evil signe of great tem- 
pest.” It stayed with the voyagers for 
“three or foure hours together.” Shake- 
speare’s romantic fancy has the spirit 
Ariel narrate this incident to Prospero 
as follows: 


I boarded the king’s ship; now on the 
beak, 

Now in the waist, the deck, in every 
cabin, 

I flamed amazement. 
divide 

And burn in many places. On the top- 
mast, 

The yards and bowsprit, would I flame 
distinctly, 

Then meet and join... . 


Sometime I’d 


The Strachey letter was carefully 
guarded by the London Company’s 
council. Yet Shakespeare had access 
to it. This means that the great play- 
wright must have been on intimate 
terms with some of the councilors. 

As a matter of fact, Shakespeare’s 
most generous patron was a member of 
the council for Virginia as early as 
1609, two years before The Tempest 
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King James I, Who Saw The 
Tempest Performed in 1611 


was produced. He was Henry 
Wriothesley, third Earl of Southamp- 
ton, who was afterwards the chief 
executive officer of the Virginia com- 
pany. To him Shakespeare dedicated 
the poems, Venus and Adonis and The 
Rape of Lucrece. Southampton en- 
joyed the unique distinction of having 
been the only person who ever re- 
ceived a dedicatory letter from Shake- 
speare. To him the poet wrote, “What 
I have done is yours; what I have to do 
is yours.” From Wriothesley’s grand- 
son, the last Earl of Southampton, the 
first William Byrd is said to have 
bought the records of the London 
Company. The county of Southamp- 
ton, the city of Hampton, and the 
waters of Hampton Roads perpetuate 
in Virginia today the name of the 
nobleman who played Maecenas to 
Shakespeare’s Vergil. 

In the same year in which South- 
ampton joined the council of the Vir- 
ginia company, William Herbert, third 
Earl of Pembroke, became a member 
of that body. He, too, extended pa- 
tronage to Shakespeake. The editors 
of the first folio of Shakespeare’s plays, 
which was published after the bard’s 
death, dedicated the edition to Pem- 
broke and to his brother, the Earl of 
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Montgomery, saying that they did so 
because these two peers had been 
pleased to favor the author while he 
was alive. Indeed, some have con- 
tended and others have disputed that 
William Herbert was that “W. H.” 
who was the “onlie begetter” of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets. It is a fact that King 
James I, as a visitor at Wilton House, 
Pembroke’s residence near Salisbury, 
witnessed the first Shakespearean play 
he is known to have seen. 

An uncle of Pembroke, Sir Robert 
Sidney, brother to the peerless Sir 
Philip, was also a councilor for Vir- 
ginia in 1609. He, too, was undoubt- 
edly acquainted with Shakespeare. His 
house at Penshurst was a veritable 


Shakespeare’s Principal Patron, 
the Earl of Southampton 


mecca for poets, especially for Shake- 
speare’s great friend and fellow genius, 
Ben Jonson. Strong circumstantial evi- 
dence also indicates that Shakespeare 
knew Thomas West, Lord Delaware, 
Virginia’s onetime “Lord-Governor and 
Captaine-Generall,” Sir Henry Neville 
and Sir Edward Sackville, investors in 
the London Company, and John Sel- 
den, member of the company and its 
adviser in legal affairs. 

After 1611 Shakespeare lived perma- 
nently at Stratford, his native place. 


Among the neighboring gentry whom 
he must have known were two heavy 
investors in the Virginia enterprise, Sir 
Henry Rainsford and Sir Fulke Gre- 
ville. Shakespeare’s son-in-law, Dr. 
John Hall, was Rainsford’s physician, 
and Rainsford and Shakespeare are 
both mentioned in the will of a mutual 
Stratford friend. Greville, as a justice 
of the peace, paid frequent visits to 
Stratford during the period of Shake- 
speare’s residence there. 

Even within his family circle the 
bard of Avon must have been re- 
minded of distant Virginia. His daugh- 
ter, Judith, was married to Thomas 
Quiney, whose brother, Richard, ap- 
pears to have been joint owner of the 
Virginia plantations of “Martin’s Bran- 
don” and “Merchant's Hope.” 

Five years after he had retired to 
Stratford, Shakespeare died. Christo- 
pher Brooke, member of the London 
Company, had written during the 
poet’s lifetime— 


Crowned be his style with fame, his 
head with bays; 

And none detract, but ’gratulate his 
praise. 


With the sentiment expressed by 
this founding father of the colony Vir- 
ginians of today and all English-speak- 
ing people would agree. + + + 


Sir George Somers, a Survivor 
of the Tempest Which Inspired 
Shakespeare 
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The Ballard House at Franklin and Fourteenth Streets, Richmond, in 1866 


Christmas Dinner for Lee’s Army 


Cooked in One of Richmond's Best Hotels, the Feast 


Was a constant com- 
panion of General Robert E. Lee’s sol- 
diers in 1864. During the summer it 
was kept at arm’s length, but when 
winter winds blew through tattered 
uniforms, a pint of corn meal and an 
ounce or two of bacon were not 
enough to ward off its pangs. No one 
died of starvation, but the vitality of 
the Army of Northern Virginia was 
sapped. 

Accounts of the Thanksgiving din- 
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Was Eaten in the Field 
by William M. E. Rachal 


ner enjoyed by the Federal soldiers 
who besieged Richmond and Peters- 
burg did not make the lean Confeder- 
ate ration any more satisfying. As 
Christmas approached, rumors of the 
feast in preparation for the Yankees 
made the prospect seem doubly barren 
for Johnny Reb. There was little 
chance that the empty larder of his 
Commissary Department would pro- 
vide a bountiful Christmas dinner. 
Aroused by the privations of its valiant 


defenders, Richmond determined to 
give Lee’s veterans a feast at Christ- 
mas. 

The germ of the idea seems to have 
come from North Carolina, where 
plans were made to send the ingredi- 
ents for Christmas dinner to the Tar 
Heels in the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, but once the citizens of Rich- 
mond adopted the idea, their enter- 
prise transcended all others. Their 
original plan was to provide Christmas 
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dinner for the Virginia troops defend- 
ing Richmond, but the emphasis on 
state organizations was soon forgotten. 
The plan was expanded quickly to in- 
clude all men in the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Indeed, it would have shown 
a want of gratitude to have excluded 
any defender of Richmond from the 
feast. 

A week before Christmas Captain 
Richard F. Walker, manager of the Ex- 
aminer, volunteered to receive contri- 
butions for the dinner. Others quickly 
joined the undertaking, and by De- 
cember 21 about $50,000 had been 
raised; but four times that amount was 
sought. Members of the General As- 
sembly of Virginia and members of the 
Confederate Congress each contrib- 
uted one day’s pay. George A. Tren- 
holm, Secretary of the Treasury, 
subscribed $2,000. Later his handsome 
gift was topped by an anonymous 
donor who gave $5,000. It should be 
remembered, however, that inflation 
had robbed Confederate money of 
most of its value. 

Four days before Christmas the need 
of an organization to carry the project 
to a successful conclusion was evident. 
A meeting of Richmond citizens on 
December 21 appointed John Enders, 
J. L. Apperson, and Andrew Johnston 
to solicit subscriptions with the aid of 
subcommittees. Apperson pointed out 
that there was not time enough re- 
maining to prepare a Christmas dinner 
for so many and suggested that the 
feast be postponed until New Year's 
Day. As that holiday fell on a Sunday, 
the dinner was eventually set for Mon- 
day, January 2, 1865. 

An appeal was made to the people 
of Virginia for contributions of both 
money and food. John J. Wilson was 
designated to receive all gifts and, with 
others, to purchase provisions. An 
offer by the Southern Express Com- 
pany to carry free of charge all presents 
to Lee’s army for Christmas dinner was 
promptly seconded by similar offers on 
the part of the Virginia railroads. 

Like the matrons of ancient Rome 
who had given the jewels from their 
hair to supply the wants of the Roman 
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soldiery, Virginia women offered the 
treasures of their pantries. Hams, 
chickens, and turkeys came out of hid- 
ing. War had ravaged the state, but 
devotion supplied the ingredients for a 
feast. Nothing was too good or too 
scarce to be given to Lee’s valiant vet- 
erans. Day after day the Richmond 
newspapers published long lists of 
those who contributed. Some gave of 
their abundance, but most people gave 
generously from their little. On three 
blocks of Main Street in Richmond a 


committee collected $5,290 in two 
hours. 

Miss Ida Vernon starred as Lady 
Isabel in “East Lynne,” an “entirely 
new comedy,” which was presented on 
December 28 by the New Richmond 
Theatre for the benefit of the soldiers’ 
dinner. The part of Mrs. Corny was 
also well played, but the other charac- 
ters were “indifferently sustained.” 
The night was inclement, and, to the 
disappointment of the sponsors, some- 
thing less than a full house saw the 
play. While extra police were provided 
for the performance, the reputation of 
the theater for rowdy audiences prob- 
ably kept as many people away as did 
the bad weather. Nevertheless, about 
$9,000 was raised for the soldiers. 

Petersburg and Southside Virginia 
also wished to show gratitude to their 
gallant defenders by giving them a 
holiday dinner. Leaders in the Cock- 
ade City were visited by a committee 
from Richmond which urged coopera- 
tion in the undertaking. Major D. B. 


Bridgford, provost marshal for the 
Army of Northern Virginia, was desig- 
nated to receive all contributions col- 
lected at Petersburg. Amelia, Bruns- 
wick, Dinwiddie, Mecklenburg, and 
Nottoway counties were searched for 
chickens, ducks, turkeys, and geese. 
Shoats, hams, beef, and vegetables 
were contributed liberally by the 
Southside. 

On December 29 “the young Misses 
and Masters, connected with Miss 
Nora F. Davidson’s School” gave a 
“Grand Tableaux Entertainment” at 
the Mechanics’ Hall in Petersburg for 
the benefit of the soldiers’ dinner; ad- 
mission was $5.00 per person. 

The surgeons and attachés of the 
Confederate States Hospital at Peters- 
burg gave $355, but the first response 
of the city’s civilians was disappoint- 
ing. The Petersburg Daily Express 
prodded the conscience of citizens who 
were lacking in generosity. Some well- 
to-do persons, who gave relatively 
small amounts at first, later doubled 
their subscriptions. Altogether, more 
than $35,000 was collected in the be- 
sieged city for the soldiers’ dinner. 

Other communities in the state also 
had a part in the dinner. Lynchburg, 
for example, forwarded $6,000. 

The feast was planned for the men 
in the trenches, but the Daily Express 
reminded the committee of distribution 
that the cavalry commanded by dash- 
ing Wade Hampton was a most effi- 
cient part of the Army of Northern 
Virginia and was under no circum- 
stance to be overlooked. 

The famished soldiers who read 
about the preparations looked forward 
to the gastronomic phenomenon eager- 
ly but not without some misgivings. 
One considered his inadequate daily 
ration and then wrote a letter to the 
editor of the Richmond Examiner. “I 
would suggest that in distributing the 
dinner, scrupulous care should be used 
to keep it from going through the 
hands of commissaries,” he warned, 
“for you may depend upon it, if the 
commissaries have anything to do with 
the dinner, an undue amount of it will 
be reserved for their own use.” An- 
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Brewing a Coffee Substitute Over a Campfire 


other said bluntly, “Quartermaster and 
commissary are considered synonymous 
with scoundrel.” 

The editor, Captain Walker, as- 
sured the soldiers that commissaries 
would have no part in the distribution 
of the dinner. A citizen of Richmond 
was to accompany each wagonload of 
provisions to the front and would su- 
perintend personally its distribution. 
The commissaries and quartermasters 
were not even invited to partake of the 
feast. It was intended exclusively for 
the fighting men at the front. 

The task of cooking the enormous 
dinner got under way on December 
27. Thompson Tyler left his duties in 
the Confederate States transportation 
office to superintend the preparation of 
the poultry and meats. A caterer with 
wide experience in the management of 
hotels, he was at home in the Ballard 
House kitchens. For some time they 
had been unoccupied, but now, on the 
invitation of the proprietor, John P. 
Ballard, they became a hive of activity 
day and night. 

In the basement one of the hotel’s 
employees tended the boilers which 
supplied hot water to the kitchens. On 
the first floor “a dusky Ethiopian,” en- 
veloped in savory vapors and perspir- 
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ing at every pore, presided over a 
mammoth brick oven in the depths of 
which three hundred fowls or pieces of 
meat could be baked every four hours. 
On the second floor the kitchen range, 
formerly used to bake bread, glowed 
ruddily as it roasted turkeys. Nearby, 
in kettles supplied with water from the 
basement, hams spent an hour boiling 
briskly. 

The veteran housekeeper of the Bal- 
lard presided over the scene. Under 
her direction a retinue of Negroes 
dressed fowls, basted meats, and other- 
wise helped to prepare the feast. 
Nothing was wasted. Barrel after bar- 
rel was filled with grease from the 
cooked meats. Later, on behalf of the 
committee, Thompson Tyler sold 
about half a ton of this valuable by- 
product to the Virginia Central Rail- 
road at $7 per pound. 

When done to a king’s taste, the 
meats were borne into the large bar- 
room. There boiled hams were piled 
high, and roast pigs grinned vacantly. 
Ducks, chickens, and turkeys were 
pyramided in miniature mountains, 
awaiting the carving knife. Over this 
treasury of tempting meats a guard of 
gentlemen kept watch night and day 
lest some visitor, overcome by his ad- 


miration of a turkey, should rob a sol- 
dier of a drumstick. 

Although the meats on hand were 
judged to be sufficient to feed thirty or 
forty thousand men, Wilson continued 
to gather provisions up to the very last 
day. Richmond housewives had a 
harder time than usual supplying their 
tables because he bought largely of 
everything which appeared on the 
market. At this time a saddle of mut- 
ton sent to General Lee, personally, 
went astray. Almost certainly it be- 
came a part of the soldiers’ dinner. If 
so, Lee was content. 

Sixty barrels of flour were purchased 
and turned into 36,000 loaves of 
bread at the bakery of Pleasants and 
Frayser. Vegetables, which were col- 
lected in enormous quantities, were 
sent to the front uncooked, along with 
dried fruit, butter, and some of almost 
everything else which would enter into 
the composition of a good dinner. 

So ample did the preparations seem 
that it was suggested that a specimen 
plate should be sent to “Useless” Grant 
under a flag of truce. 

On Sunday, January 1, the meats 
were packed into boxes and barrels for 
distribution the next day. Into each 
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Too Many Cooks 

went an assortment embracing beef, 
ham, mutton, venison, shoat, fowl, 
sausage, etc., so that all companies 
would enjoy a variety. A special barrel 
was directed to “General R. E. Lee and 
Staff” near Petersburg. 

This barrel was opened by Lee’s 
staff when he was away. The dozen or 
so turkeys it contained were arranged 
on a board placed on the snow. A 
large bird was flanked on each side by 
progressively smaller birds. Answering 
a summons, Lee rode up, dismounted, 
and joined his officers, who indicated 
that the big turkey belonged to him. 
For a moment Lee stood, looking down 
at the tempting fowl, his unslung 
sword in his hand. Touching the big 
turkey with the scabbard, he said, 
“This, then, is my turkey? I don’t 
know, gentlemen, what you are going 
to do with your turkeys, but I wish 
mine sent to the hospital in Peters- 
burg, so that some of the convalescents 
may have a good Christmas dinner.” 
He then mounted and rode away. 
Without a word his officers put the 
turkeys back into the barrel and sent it 
to the hospital. 

The distribution of the soldiers’ din- 


ner was in charge of the ambulance 
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committee of Richmond. Its job was 
too great to be accomplished in a 
single day, so only a part of the thirty- 
mile line feasted on Monday. Other 
segments celebrated on Tuesday. Some 
parts of the army got a lion’s share, and 
some parts got very little. For what 
they got the soldiers were truly thank- 
ful and blessed the good people of 
Richmond. A “veteran private” wrote, 
“No better evidence of our thankful- 
ness could be seen than to have wit- 
nessed our sturdy old veterans as they 
seated themselves at the banquet to 
gnaw upon the large, fat and juicy 
turkey legs; their sparkling eyes and 
deep-heaving breasts speaking louder 
than words.” 

On the other hand, many com- 
plained loudly about what they did 
not get. The appetite of Lee’s ragged 
army was greater than the prepara- 
tions. There was not enough to go 
around. As always, the discontented 
were more vocal than the satisfied. A 
soldier of the First Virginia Regiment, 
which had been recruited in Rich- 
mond, wrote a revealing letter to the 
editor of the Daily Dispatch. 

“I presume thousands of rebels, like 
myself, expected really a good treat to 
the inner man, and plenty of it,” he 
confessed. “Well, on Monday night 
notice was received at regiment head- 
quarters to send a detail of men, with 
an officer, to brigade headquarters to 


receive our quota.” With bitter em- 
phasis he explained, “They soon re- 
turned with two barrels, holding the 
dinner. The contents were soon made 
visible by knocking in the heads. I 
will give you a list of the contents for 
the entire regiment, numbering two 
hundred and sixty men and officers: 
Thirty-two ordinary-size loaves of 
bread; two turkeys, one of them a very 
diminutive specimen of that species of 
fowl (some swore that it was a chick- 
en); a quarter of lamb and a horse- 
bucketful of apple butter. Well, of 
course this immense weight of prov- 
ender had to be divided out to the 
various companies. After our company 
had received its due proportion, the 
whole lot was, by unanimous consent 
of the company, (numbering thirty 
men, ) condensed into six parts, and by 
a species of lottery, all thirty partici- 
pating, the six ‘piles’ fell to six men; so 
twenty-four received nothing, and six 
all. I was on picket at the time, but 
found, upon my return to camp, that I 
was one of the successful six, and got 
the leg of a turkey and a half-pound of 
mutton, which I soon disposed of, with 
some fried bacon, red pepper, salt, 
water, and flour to thicken, making a 
French dish, which I leave for you to 
name. So ended our New-Year’s din- 
ner. No blame is attached to any one. 
The undertaking was too great an one; 
so say all the troops.” + + + 


The New Richmond Theatre in 1864 
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The Formative 


Years of a 


Medical Hero, 


pe good folk of Gloucester County’s Methodist 
congregation were disturbed. The parsonage had 
burned to the ground, and on any day the new circuit 
rider, the Reverend Lemuel Sutton Reed, would arrive 
from North Carolina with his wife, daughter, and 
three sons. To make the matter worse, rumor said that 
this already sizable family was about to be enlarged. 
The owner of “Belroi” plantation saved the situation. 
Immediately he had his overseer move to a temporary 
shelter and turned over that employee's quarters to the 
clergyman and his family. Thus it happened that on 
September 13, 1851, Walter Reed, the father of modern 
public health, was born in a borrowed cabin consisting 
of two rooms and a garret. 

A rider normally remained but two years on one 
circuit. So in the fifties Lemuel Reed was transferred 
from Gloucester to Princess Anne County, to North 
Carolina, then to Farmville, and finally to Liberty, now 
called Bedford. 

At Farmville, where his father served neighboring 
churches, six-year-old Walter began his education in 
a one-room school kept by a Mrs. Booker. The child’s 
appearance was very attractive, and his manners were 
noticeably gracious. A typical boy, he loved to roam 
the banks of the Appomattox and to watch the oxcarts 
bringing in tobacco to the warehouses. Nothing about 
him would have led an observer to believe that this 
lad’s name would be chronicled with those of Lister 
and Pasteur. He gave not the slightest indication of 
any interest in science. 

The coming of war after Virginia’s secession found 
the Reed family living at Blackstone, an important 
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Walter Reed 


by 


James H. Bailey 


railroad center in Nottoway County. The eldest son, 
James, a youth of eighteen, left Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege to enlist in the Confederate Army. Two years 
later, at Antietam, this boy’s left arm was gone forever. 

The year 1863 saw the Reeds settled at Lawrence- 
ville and the Confederacy beginning to recede from 
the crest of its glory. Twenty-four months later the 
South was drinking the last dregs of defeat, and Bruns- 
wick County was swarming with Federal raiders. The 
countryside was being systematically stripped of live- 
stock and horses by soldiers from the mighty army 
which was besieging Petersburg, fifty miles away. 

To a circuit rider horses were indispensable, and 
Lemuel Reed had alerted his boys, Christopher and 
Walter, to be ready to hide his precious mounts at a 
moment's notice. In the middle of the night the alarm 
came. The future great humanitarian and his slightly 


In this cottage Walter Reed was born a century ago. 
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Socrates Maupin 


Which of these University of Virginia 1869 medi- 


John Staige Davis 


cal graduates is Walter Reed has been disputed. 


older brother went out into the darkness to hide their 
animals in the thickets along ‘the Meherrin River. A 
hired hand betrayed the place of concealment to Sheri- 
dan’s men. For a few hours young Walter Reed was 
held captive by soldiers of that army to whose uniform 
he was destined to bring new and lasting luster. He 
was soon released as an encumbrance of no value. 
Needless to say, his father’s horses did not enjoy a like 
emancipation. 

The Reverend Mr. Reed was not the man to curry 
favors with his ecclesiastical superiors, and only once 
does he seem to have done this. In 1866 he asked his 
bishop to send him to a place where his sons could 
obtain a higher education. He was accordingly trans- 
ferred to the Charlottesville district, which as presiding 
elder he administered for four years instead of the usual 
two. 

Except for one year during the war, Walter's educa- 
tion had been carried on uninterruptedly, apparently 
at the Union Academy conducted in Nottoway County. 
At Charlottesville, where his brothers Thomas and 
Christopher matriculated at the University of Virginia, 
Walter entered the Charlottesville Academy conducted 
by William Richardson Abbot. This gentleman, an 
alumnus of Georgetown College as well as of Mr. 
Jefferson’s university, had been with the regiment 
which had fired the last volley at Appomattox. Under 
him young Reed studied Latin, Greek, a modern lan- 
guage, mathematics, history, and, perhaps, a science 
course given without benefit of laboratory. The future 
physician became an excellent linguist; but, strangely, 
he still displayed no particular concern for science. In 


the fall of 1867 Walter Reed achieved his first goal. 
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Although he was under age, he was admitted, by spe- 
cial dispensation, to the University of Virginia. 

This was a great time of service for Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s university. The commonwealth, prostrate in de- 
feat, was passing through the grim ordeal of so-called 
Reconstruction. But just as an intellectual radiance 
poured out into the Dark Ages from the sequestered 
monastic schools of Europe, so the brilliant faculty of 
the university in Albemarle now held aloft a torch 
which lighted the grayness of the post bellum years. 
This was the era of the carpetbagger and the scalawag, 
but at the university it was the age of Basil L. Gilder- 
sleeve and John Staige Davis and John W. Mallet. 
And the Presbyterian minister in the faculty, William 
H. McGuffey, still maintained at a high level the moral 
atmosphere of the Lawn. 

Reed studied Greek under Gildersleeve, whose Latin 
grammar he had used as a child. The distinguished 
classicist, with his erect carriage, broad shoulders, 
powerful chest, and full beard, had the appearance of 
Olympian Zeus. There was but one physical flaw. 
Throughout the war Basil Gildersleeve had taught in 
the winters and fought in the summers. He walked 
with a limp caused by a Yankee bullet. 

The appearance of Reed’s professor of history and 
literature was in direct contrast to that of his famous 
mentor in Greek. Habitually clothed in an ill-fitting 
cutaway and shapeless trousers, Dr. George Frederick 
Holmes was one of the least imposing but one of the 
most scholarly of men. 

William Elisha Peters, with whom Reed read Latin, 
was a little, mild man, simple in dress but enormously 
proud of his dainty feet. Even in the worst weather, 
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In one year, sleeping only about four hours a 
night, Reed earned his medical degree. 


his pedal extremities were never hidden by overshoes. 
This was a trivial foible in which a man of character 
might be indulged, and Peters was a man of character. 
He was the Confederate colonel who had refused to 
obey the order of a superior officer to set the torch to 
Chambersburg. “I am not in the war,” he had said, 
“to burn the homes of helpless women and children.” 

Walter Reed earnestly desired to complete the aca- 
demic course he had begun, but his father’s means were 
small, and his two older brothers were also at the uni- 
versity. The young boy therefore applied in person to 
the faculty to be graduated on the basis of one year’s 
studies. In spite of his excellent scholastic record, this 
request was refused because of his youth. Reed then 
asked that he might receive the degree of doctor of 
medicine if he could pass the examination for that de- 
gree at the end of one year’s study instead of the usual 
two. The amused faculty consented, confident that 
what Reed proposed to do was a physical impossibility. 
They reckoned without sufficient insight into the stu- 
dent before them. Reed faced them with the same 
determination he would later display in the conquest of 
a plague. “Gentlemen,” he is reported to have said, “I 
will hold you to your promise.” 

The medical faculty at Charlottesville in 1868 was 
no less lustrous than the academic. Socrates Maupin, 
chairman of the faculty, instructed in chemistry and 
pharmacy; John Staige Davis, who had been a master 
of arts at sixteen, lectured in anatomy and materia 
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medica; James P. Harrison, whose language still re- 
tained the flavor of the quarterdecks on which much of 
his life had been spent, very expressively taught legal 
medicine and obstetrics; James Lawrence Cabell, who 
had been in charge of the Confederate States military 
hospital at Charlottesville, explained physiology and 
surgery. That year Dr. John William Mallet was offer- 
ing for the first time a course in clinical microscopy. 
An English graduate of Trinity College in Dublin 
and later a fellow of the Royal Society, Mallet had 
been chief chemist and powder maker in the Con- 
federate Ordnance Department. When the nitre sup- 
ply of the South had been exhausted, he had turned 
resourcefully to human urine, the leachings from under 
old houses, and bat manure. It was said of him that he 
was never seen to fail or bungle in any illustrative 
experiment which he undertook. 

These professors taught the theory of medicine bril- 
liantly. However, they feared that their lack of clinical 
facilities might cause a removal of their school to Rich- 
mond. In a petition to the General Assembly in 1867 
they had ably defended their position. They had con- 
tended that only when a student was well versed in the 
principles of medicine could he profitably give his at- 
tention to clinical instruction. The function of the uni- 
versity’s medical school was therefore purely didactic. 
Those of its graduates who wished to see theories 
actually applied went, as Reed would go, to colleges 
connected with a hospital. Nevertheless, the require- 
ments exacted by the University of Virginia for the 
degree in medicine were far more demanding than 
those of the general run of medical schools at the time. 


Walter Reed stood well the severe, self-imposed test 
of his mental capacity and physical endurance. His 
brother and roommate, Christopher, recalled in later 
years that during this period Walter allowed himself 
only three or four hours’ sleep out of twenty-four. 
Finally, in the summer of 1869, the race was won. He 
had fulfilled every requirement, and the faculty mem- 
bers were bound in honor to give him his degree. In- 
deed, he ranked third in his class. At seventeen, he 
was the youngest student ever graduated from the 
medical school at Charlottesville. 

Within a few months Reed left for New York 
to matriculate at Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 
The train which steamed out of Charlottesville bore 
a Virginia youth schooled in spite of the adversities 
of war and defeat by men of unconquerable spirit, 
and to the human race it carried one of man’s greatest 
benefactors. 7 7 7 
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Tidewater to Shenandoah Valley 


A Cameraman Retraces Spotswood's Famous Expedition 


by Randolph W. Church 


lo in the summer of 1716 Governor Alexander 
Spotswood led the first organized group of English- 
men to cross the Blue Ridge Mountains. His expedi- 
tion has become the subject of legend and verse and 
is romantically referred to as that of the “Knights of 
the Golden Horseshoe.” The exact route followed is 
open to question, but our maps reconstruct it as ac- 
curately as possible. 

The traveler of today who retraces the governor's 
steps will be rewarded with some of the most magnifi- 
cent scenery which Virginia has to offer. This illus- 
trated story may help to bridge the gap of 235 years 
and bring us closer to that convivial excursion. 

Spotswood as early as 1714 became interested in an 
iron industry for Virginia. In May of that year he had 
proceeded up the Rappahannock toward the mountains 
to “Reconnoitre the Norward Frontiers & to fortify a 
place for settling a Body of Germans.” The site chosen 
was in a large bend of the river and was called Ger- 
manna. Some miles down the river he began to mine 
and smelt iron at Tubal Furnace. 

In midsummer of 1716 he heard that a passage had 
been discovered through the mountains, and he de- 
termined to organize a party for a personal explora- 
tion. Fortunately, a young Huguenot named John 
Fontaine was included, and pertinent extracts from 
his detailed journal explain the accompanying pictures. 
This diary is the only contemporary description of the 
expedition, for Spotswood and others left no full ac- 
count of it. 

Fontaine was in this country for the primary pur- 
pose of locating land upon which his kinfolk could 
settle, and the other gentlemen who made up the party 
also had an eye on real estate. The governor, in addi- 
tion to his iron interests, was concerned with western 
trade and a possible overland way to the Great Lakes. 
The expedition was not one of pure exploration, and 
indeed the journal reads like a businessmen’s party 
with its minor mishaps, lost members, complaints about 
hard beds, and generous potations. 

Spotswood and Fontaine journeyed up from Wil- 
liamsburg, making overnight stops at homes along the 
way. The main party assembled at Germanna and at 
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strength consisted of sixty-three men, seventy-four 
horses, and a number of dogs. The names of but twelve 
of the gentlemen survive, and these only because Fon- 
taine tells us that camps were named for them. Twenty- 
eight days were required for the round trip of an esti- 
mated 438 miles. 

It seems certain that the governor presented his 
companions with small golden horseshoes, some set 
with jewels, as mementos of the occasion. Reliable wit- 
nesses vouch for this, but none of these tokens is known 
to exist today. 


Spotswood made overnight visits on his westward 
trip, shown in red, at “Chelsea,” “Beverley Park,” 
and “Windsor.” 
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A The York River from the Site of the Brick House 


“|... at four came to the Brick-house, upon 
York River, where we crossed the ferry.” 


A Beverley Run, Which Flows into the Mattaponi 
River 


. .. we came to Mr. Robert Beverley’s 
house, where we were well entertained.” 


<4 The Elevation of Germanna, Where Spotswood’s 
House Stood 


“... about nine of the clock we 
came to the German-town.” 


Vv Ruins of an Old Chimney at Germanna Vv Stonework at the Site of Tubal Furnace 


. . . where we rested . . . bad ... We went to see the mines... I am 
beds and indifferent entertainment.” of opinion it will not come to any thing.” 
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Meadow Land on Robertson River near Its 
Junction with the Rapidan 


“. .. made the first five miles of our way through a very 
pleasant plain . . . where Rappahannoc River forks.” 


The Rapidan Valley from Germanna 


“Got our tents in order, and our horses 
shod . . . all things in readiness.” 


The Rapidan River near Woodberry Forest 


“We killed three bears this day .. . saw 
two foxes . . . killed several deer.” 


High Knob, Swift Run Gap, and Saddleback 
The Blue Ridge from a Distance Mountain from a Point East of Stanardsville 


“From our encampment we could see “We called the highest mountain Mount George, 
the Appalachian Hills very plain.” and the one we crossed over Mount Spotswood.” 
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CAMPS LISTED IN 
JOURNAL OF JOHN FONTAINE 
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Swift Run Part Way up the Pass 


“... came to the side of James River, where a man 
may jump over it, and there we pitched our tents.” 


Swift Run near its Source 


“... we came to the very head spring of James River, where 
it runs no bigger than a man’s arm, from under a large stone.” 
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Swift Run Gap from the West 


. .. we met with such prodigious precipices, 
that we were obliged to return to the top again.” 


Shenandoah River near Elkton 


“We crossed the river, which we called 
Euphrates . . . I went aswimming in it.” 
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“Thus it was decided g cross the 
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It is reported that this motto was igeribed u 


The Rapidan River just above Germanna 


“The bank being very steep, the greatest part of 
our company went into the water.” 


Swift Run Gap, Looking Eastward 


. . . we were obliged to have axe-men to clear 
the way in some places.” 


The Shenandoah Valley and Massanutte Mount 


“I, being somewhat more curious than the rest, went on abigh rock 
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decided cross the mountains.” 


© was inribed upon the golden horseshoes. 
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Swift Run Gap, near Stanardsville 


. . . we encamped almost at the head of James 
River, just below the great mountains.” 


Monuments at the Summit of the Pass 


“We drank King George’s health . . . at the 
very top of the Appalachian mountains.” 


fassanuttel Mountain as Seen from Swift Run Gap 


went on . igh tock on the top of the mountain, to see fine prospects.” 
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James Madison, Father of the Constitution 


~ by William M. E. Rachal 


les two hundred years ago James Madison was 
born in King George County, Virginia. Nelly Conway 
Madison had returned to her mother’s home on the 
Rappahannock River below Fredericksburg for the 
birth of her first child, the future constitution maker. 
His father, James Madison, Senior, wrote the date as 
Tuesday, March 5, 1750, but within a year the calen- 
dar was simplified and corrected in the English colo- 
nies. As we have since reckoned the day, James 
Madison was born on March 16, 1751. 

When the baby boy was brought home to Orange 
County, he came to the modest farmhouse built by his 
grandfather, Ambrose Madison. The construction of 
“Montpelier,” the imposing mansion which we admire 
today, was not begun until several years later. 

Until he was eleven, James was taught at home. 
Then he was sent to a school in King and Queen 
County run by Donald Robertson. Two years of study 
at home under the Reverend Thomas Martin com- 
pleted his preparation for college. 

In 1769 Madison entered the College of New Jersey 
at Princeton, which was then coming to full tide under 
the Reverend John Witherspoon. The vigorous mind 
of the scholarly cleric challenged the young Virginian. 
Madison found the eighteenth century philosophers 
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“Montpelier” 


fascinating. From the works of Adam Smith, David 
Hume, and others he caught the spirit of the Enlight- 
enment. At Nassau Hall a love of both civil and 
religious freedom became fixed in him, and throughout 
his life he worked to promote the liberty, equality, and 
happiness of all men. 

During the spring of 1776, as a member of Virginia’s 
last Revolutionary convention, Madison for the first 
time attracted notice. As a newcomer he modestly 
avoided speaking from the floor, but he shared his 
thoughts privately with other members. Soon his opin- 
ions were being sought. “Madison was enviable,” Ed- 
mund Randolph recalled, “in being among the few 
young men who were not inflated by early flattery and 
could content themselves with throwing out in social 
discourse jewels which the artifice of a barren mind 
would have treasured up for gaudy occasions.” 

Madison was a member of the committee which 
wrote Virginia’s Declaration of Rights and her consti- 
tution. For months his sense of justice had been out- 
raged by the imprisonment of Baptist ministers for 
preaching. When George Mason’s draft of the Decla- 
ration of Rights provided for mere religious toleration, 
Madison worked to have it amended so that complete 
religious freedom would be guaranteed. As adopted, 
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the Declaration of Rights declared that “all men are 
equally entitled to the free exercise of religion, accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscience.” He was unable to 
overcome immediately, however, some lingering favorit- 
ism enjoyed by the established church. Most of this 
was eliminated in 1786, when he pushed through 
the Virginia General Assembly Thomas Jefferson's 
bill to provide for complete religious freedom. 

After a disagreeable ride through rain and 
mud, Madison arrived in Philadelphia on 
March 18, 1780. Just twenty-nine, he 
was the youngest member of the Con- 
tinental Congress. Only five feet six 
inches tall and of slight build, his 
delicate features made him appear 
more youthful than he really was. 
His habitual shyness heightened 
the impression, but his preference 
for black clothing offset it some- 
what. He looked like a clerk. 

Like a cancer, inflation gnawed at 
the vitals of the nation. During his 
first six months in Philadelphia, Madi- 
son paid $1,776 to his washwoman and 
$1,020 to his barber. Totally dependent upon 


the states for money, Congress floundered in 


land and Virginia, who met to make plans for improv- 
ing the navigation of the Potomac River, suggested 
holding an annual conference on commerce. This 
gave Madison an opportunity to propose general 
consideration of uniform commercial regulations. 
The deputies from five states who gathered with 
James Madison and two other Virginians at Annap- 
olis in September, 1786, favored a stronger 
federal government. They were too few, 
however, to take positive action. Instead, 
they issued a call for delegates to meet 
in Philadelphia the following spring 
for the same purpose and “to devise 
such further provisions as shall ap- 
pear to them necessary to render 
the constitution of the federal gov- 
ernment adequate to the exigen- 
cies of the Union.” Here was the 
chance to form an effective, 
strong, and healthy government. 
Unanimous approval by the Vir- 
ginia General Assembly of the action 
taken at Annapolis encouraged Madi- 
son. Great talents would be needed in the 
federal convention at Philadelphia. The 
selection of George Washington, Governor 


the spiral of mounting prices. All its powers James Madison == Edmund Randolph, John Blair, James Madi- 


were paralyzed by its inability to levy taxes. 

Madison saw clearly the need for a stronger national 
government. He proposed that Congress should have 
power to force states in arrears to pay their share of the 
expenses of the central government, but no state would 
agree to be coerced. He then advocated a measure to 
grant Congress authority to levy a duty on imports, but 
again local self-interest triumphed. 

The Articles of Confederation adopted in 1781 gave 
form rather than strength to the federal union of states. 
Madison urged Congress to exert more authority than it 
was willing to attempt to exercise. When he left Phila- 
delphia in 1783, Madison was a stanch advocate of the 
doctrine of implied powers. 

The year after he returned to Virginia, Madison was 
elected to the House of Delegates. Here he continued 
his fight to enlarge the authority of the federal govern- 
ment. He thought that the power to levy taxes and 
regulate commerce would have to be given to Congress 
or the union would certainly fall apart. 

He supported George Washington’s scheme for 
bringing the trade of the Ohio River valley to the ports 
on Chesapeake Bay. The commissioners from Mary- 
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son, George Mason, George Wythe, and Dr. 
James McClurg as delegates from Virginia was a new 
triumph for Madison. They were able men indeed. 

During the winter Madison was busy in his library. 
His “Notes of Ancient and Modern Confederacies” 
made a booklet of forty-one pages. His departure in 
February for New York to attend Congress did not 
entirely interrupt his study. In spare moments he pre- 
pared an exposition of the “Vices of the Political 
System of the United States.” 

Governments existed, Madison believed, to see that 
the life, liberty, and property of each man were pro- 
tected. But the interests of one man often opposed 
those of his neighbor. The interests of the debtor 
clashed with those of the creditor. The interests of the 
farmer differed from those of the merchant. Men be- 
longed to various churches and followed rival political 
leaders. 

Madison thought that the way to curb powerful 
groups with selfish interests was to enlarge the sphere 
of government. In this way a greater variety of inter- 
ests would be included. These interests would check 
each other and prevent any one group from becoming 
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strong enough to oppress another group. Thus the 
government would be able to protect the interests of 
the people as a whole. 

Because of its broad base, Madison believed, a na- 
tional government was better adapted to protect the 
rights of the people than the state governments. By 
national he did not mean merely federal, as some have 
supposed. He wished to have the states subor- 
dinated to a strong central government. The 
national government was to be sovereign, 
deriving its authority directly from the 
people and not from the states. While 
acts of individual states might be set 
aside, the states were not to be 
swallowed up. Instead, they were 
to be protected by the national 
government from all their ene- 
mies, both internal and external. 

Madison took care to be the first 
delegate to arrive in Philadelphia. 
For two weeks he waited while 
other members of the convention 
drifted in. On May 17, 1787, the Vir- 
ginia delegation caucused. Already Madi- 
son had outlined his views to Washington 
and Randolph; now he presented his plan for 
a national government possessing a supreme 
legislature, executive, and judiciary. Gover- 
nor Randolph objected. To him the plan seemed too 
sweeping. During several days of discussion Madison 
modified it in order to secure united support. At last 
Randolph, a fine speaker, agreed to present it to the 
convention. 

On May 25, 1787, enough delegates were present to 
organize for business. Unanimously they elected Wash- 
ington chairman. 

In his study of federal government Madison had 
been handicapped. Very little had been recorded about 
the formation of confederacies. Therefore Madison 
determined to keep an exact account of what occurred 
in this convention. He seated himself in front of Wash- 
ington, where he could hear everything that was said. 
Always in his place, he was able by hard work to pre- 
pare a remarkably accurate and complete record of 
what occurred. This was fortunate, for William Jack- 
son, the secretary, was most incompetent. 

The Virginia plan presented by Randolph proposed 
a congress which would consist of two houses. In 
each the membership was to be based on population. 
Having enjoyed equal representation in the Confedera- 
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tion Congress, the smaller states opposed Madison's 
plan. They contended that the larger states would 
oppress their less populous sisters; consequently, they 
insisted on an equal voice. Madison declared their 
fears groundless because the large states had no com- 
mon interest, but after a long fight he was forced to 
accept a compromise. In the lower house representa- 
tives elected by the people were to be appor- 
tioned among the states according to popula- 
tion, but in the upper house each state was 
to have two senators elected by its state 
legislature. Thus a modified federal- 
ism was introduced into the national 
government planned by Madison. 
Soon a new cleavage appeared. 
Slavery set the North against the 
South. A bitter controversy devel- 
oped between those who wanted 
Negroes in bondage to be counted 
in determining representation in 
the lower house of Congress and 
those who did not. In this clash of 
interests Madison foresaw great danger 
to the union. He secured the adoption of 
a formula suggested by him and used by the 
old Congress to apportion assessments among 
the states. Three-fifths of the slaves were to 
be counted. 

Point by point the Virginia Plan was discussed and 
adopted. Amendments altered its appearance some- 
what, but they affected its basic structure little. On 
July 26 the convention adjourned for ten days to give 
a committee time to put the proposed constitution into 
proper form. Like boys out of school, most of the dele- 
gates rushed off to enjoy themselves. Madison probably 
spent his time putting his notes on the proceedings in 
order. Randolph represented Virginia on the commit- 
tee. It leaned in general to Madison’s views. 

The committee report was followed by six weeks of 
debate. At times it seemed that all would be lost, but 
on September 17 the engrossed copy of the proposed 
constitution was signed by all the members present 
except Randolph and Mason of Virginia and Elbridge 
Gerry of Massachusetts. Admittedly, the plan of gov- 
ernment was not perfect, but most delegates thought it 
was the best which could be agreed upon. Virginia 
had led in its formation, and Madison had led Virginia. 

His colleagues acknowledged Madison's greatness. 
They saw in him a blend of the practical politician and 
the profound scholar. His sweet temper and modesty 
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At the close of the Federal Convention’s meetings James Madison acknowledged the receipt of a payment on 
his account as one of Virginia’s delegates. The manuscript is in the Virginia State Library. 


were as outstanding as his infinite store of information. 

When he returned to New York, Madison found 
Congress debating the new plan of government. He 
helped to persuade the members to refer it to the states 
unamended. It was to go into effect when nine or more 
states had ratified the proposed constitution, but its 
success depended upon the approval of certain key 
states. New York and Virginia, in particular, were in 
doubt. When vigorous attacks on the constitution ap- 
peared in the newspapers, Alexander Hamilton and 
John Jay of New York proposed to Madison that they 
join in answering them. Madison seized the opportu- 
nity. Over the signature of “Publius” they wrote eighty- 
five articles for the New York newspapers. Madison 
contributed twenty-nine of these. Reprinted many 
times, these essays exerted an enormous influence: in 
favor of the adoption of the constitution. Collected into 
a book titled The Federalist, they are still an authorita- 
tive commentary on our government. 


In James Madison’s time the wings of 
“Montpelier” were one story high. 


While Madison tarried in New York, Patrick Henry 
in Virginia was beating the war drums against the con- 
stitution. He had declined to be a delegate to the Phila- 
delphia convention because he “smelt a rat.” George 
Mason gave Henry strong support. Washington, by his 
avowed approval, won many friends for the constitu- 
tion. Governor Randolph, however, hesitated. He had 
refused to sign the constitution, but he feared the 
consequences of rejecting it. With carefully written 
letters Madison wooed him. 

Appeals from Washington and Randolph brought 
Madison back to Virginia. He arrived in time to be 
elected a delegate from Orange County to the state 
ratifying convention, which met in Richmond on 
June 2, 1788. 

In the New Academy on Shockoe Hill the opposing 
forces faced each other. Each side hoped to win con- 
verts during the debates. Randolph took the floor on 
June 4 and defended his refusal to sign the proposed 
constitution. He concluded by throwing himself into 
the battle for ratification. Madison’s letters had done 
their work. 

Henry and Mason attacked the constitution with 
more oratory than logic. For a whole day Henry warned 
of an impending loss of liberties if the new government 
was set up. Randolph, Madison, and George Nicholas 
replied, turning Henry’s own arguments against him. 
It was the state governments, they contended, which 
had most frequently violated the rights of the people. 
A strong national government would safeguard Vir- 
ginia’s liberties. 

Pure logic characterized Madison’s speeches. He 
always took the floor as if some thought had occurred to 
him casually. But notes for his speeches, written in a 
microscopic hand, were usually in the crown of his hat 
which he held before him. In the excitement of debate 
he would lean forward, his body seesawing back and 
forth as he spoke. He was ill much of the time. His 
voice was too weak to fill the hall, but he dared not 
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retire with the issue in doubt. At stake, he felt, were 
the success or failure of the proposed national govern- 
ment and the preservation of the union. 

Finally, on June 25, the vote was taken. The con- 
vention first refused to make ratification conditional 
upon the adoption of amendments proposed by Henry 
and Mason. Then, while an awed crowd watched, it 
ratified the new instrument of union by 89 to 79 votes. 
The redoubtable Patrick Henry had been vanquished, 
caught in the meshes of Madison’s logic. 

Back in New York City on July 14, Madison in- 
formed Congress of Virginia’s action. She was the 
tenth state to ratify. 

The New York state convention still hesitated to add 
its ratification. Hamilton called for help. What did 
Madison think of the proposal that New York join the 
new union, reserving the right to secede if certain con- 
stitutional amendments were not adopted? 

His answer was direct: “The Constitution requires 
an adoption in toto and forever.” New York fell into 
line. 

In the new government Madison was a member of 
the first Congress. To silence the objections which had 
been raised in the recent conventions, he announced on 
May 4, 1789, that he would propose amendments to the 
constitution. From the recommendations made by 
various states he chose what he approved. Since the 
omission of a bill of rights had occasioned the greatest 
criticism, he included numerous guarantees of personal 
liberties. Most of the fifteen amendments which he 
presented had been recommended by Virginia. Many 
of them were based on the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights of 1776. 

The Senate compressed the fifteen propositions into 
twelve, which were submitted to the states. Ten of 
these were ratified. In substance they varied little from 
those proposed by Madison. Since 1791 they have 
stood as the bill of rights of our nation. 

Madison might well have congratulated himself on 
his accomplishments. At last the United States had a 
strong national government designed to safeguard the 
liberties of its citizens. 

Madison was the author of the Virginia resolutions 
of 1798 which protested the Alien and Sedition Acts. 
For this reason some people have assumed that he was 
an advocate of states’ rights. In the usual sense of the 
phrase, he was not. He believed in neither secession 
nor nullification. He was a great nationalist and a de- 
fender of the rights of the people. Nothing shows this 
better than his Journal of the Federal Convention, 
which was first published a few years after his death. 
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The establishment of the government under the 
constitution marked the peak of James Madison’s 
career. Later, as Secretary of State in Jefferson's cabinet 
and as President of the United States from 1809 to 
1817, he served our nation well but without unusual 
distinction. Although the War of 1812 was fought 
during his administration, he never rose above medi- 
ocrity. In fact, the aging Virginian seemed content to 
yield the spotlight of public attention to his charming 
wife, Dolly, whom he had married on September 15, 
1794. He died on June 28, 1836, and was buried at his 
beloved “Montpelier.” 

But Virginia and the nation are still justly proud of 
James Madison. His fame has gone throughout the 
world. In all future generations he will be remembered 
affectionately as the father of the constitution. 7 7 14 


This shaft marks the grave of James Madison at 
“Montpelier.” 
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Great Britain it was a little war, 
an annoying distraction from the seri- 
ous business of overthrowing Napo- 
leon. To most of the United States it 
became a frustrating conflict which 
proved much less glorious than the 
flag-wavers had predicted. But by its 
second summer the War of 1812 had 
become a very real and present danger 
to the people of Norfolk. A British 
task force had gathered in Hampton 
Roads, and the port community, which 
had opposed the war, prepared to fight 
for its life. 

The Chesapeake Bay had been 
blockaded since February, 1813, by a 
squadron under the command of Ad- 
miral Sir John Borlase Warren, a 
sixty-year-old veteran of the long naval 
war with France. His ships had 
quickly secured complete control of 
Virginia’s inland sea, but he had con- 
tented himself throughout the spring 
with the seizure of coasting vessels and 
with raids on Bay-side farms and plan- 
tations. The blockade and its attendant 
evils were keenly felt in a city which 
depended on trade for its life, but the 
blockade was a weapon which shed no 
blood. 

In June, however, Sir John pre- 
pared to use more drastic measures and 
to capture Norfolk. As the temporary 
base of the American frigate Constella- 
tion, it was a threat to the complete 
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efficiency of the blockade; as a depot 
of commerce and armament, its loss 
would strike a severe economic blow at 
the Americans. 

After Warren had decided to attack 
Norfolk, he returned to Bermuda for 
reinforcements. By June he was back, 
accompanied by approximately 2,650 
troops under the command of Briga- 
dier General Sir Sydney Beckwith, a 
veteran of Wellington’s Spanish cam- 
paigns. Of these, 1,800 were of the 
royal battalion of marines, 300 of the 
royal marine artillery, 300 from the 
102nd regiment of foot, and 250 so- 
called Canadian chasseurs. The ma- 
rines had gained little or no landing 
or ground combat experience. The 
102nd, although recently whipped 
into shape by their new colonel, 
Charles James Napier, had a previous 
history of bad discipline and mutiny. 
And the chasseurs, French captives 
recruited for American service from 
war prisons in Britain, were considered 
“duberous” by the regulars. To in- 
spire these distrusted allies, it was 
reported, - Beckwith promised to let 
them loot. Norfolk for three days and 
to have the “disposal” of all the pret- 
tier women found there. 

To oppose the assault, Norfolk had 
to rely primarily on the Virginia 
militia, detachments of which had 
been coming into the area since Feb- 


James Faulkner 


ruary. These were augmented by the 
company of regular infantry at Fort 
Norfolk and the crew of the Constel- 
lation. By mid-June a detachment of 
militiamen, 550 strong, had been sta- 
tioned on Craney Island, the low, 
sandy, barren island at the mouth of 
the Elizabeth River. Two small, half- 
finished fortifications stood there, 
armed by a battery of seven guns, the 
heaviest of which threw a_ twenty- 
four-pound ball. Men from the Con- 
stellation manned a chain of gunboats 
stretching across the channel between 
the island and Lambert’s Point on the 
eastern bank of the river. As both de- 
fenders and attackers realized, Craney 
Island was the key to the river and to 
the city. 

The Americans struck an indecisive 
first blow. On the afternoon of June 
20 the gunboat flotilla led by Captain 
Joseph Tarbell of the Constellation 
moved out into Hampton Roads and 
fell on the frigate Junon, which had 
drifted away from her sister ships. The 
Americans maintained a heavy, gall- 
ing, but inaccurate fire for half an 
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A soldier who took part in the 

Battle of Craney Island drew 

this map showing the disposi- 
tion of the opposing forces. 
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The Powder Magazine on Craney Island 


hour and inflicted only minor damage 
before the approach of another enemy 
frigate forced them to withdraw. 

The following day was quiet. The 
British were busy deploying the var- 
ious vessels in their squadron and in 
shifting troops from ship to ship in 
barges. After these movements were 
reported to Brigadier General Robert 
B. Taylor of the Virginia militia, the 
area commander, he reinforced Craney 
Island with thirty men borrowed from 
the company of regulars at Fort Nor- 
folk and thirty volunteers from the 
militia companies of Isle of Wight 
and Culpeper counties. When he sent 
a request that afternoon to Captain 
Tarbell for a detachment of seamen, 
the captain obliged with one hundred 
seamen and fifty marines. These last 
reached the island about an hour be- 
fore midnight and brought to about 
750 the total number of the island's 
defenders. 

Out in Hampton Roads the British 
military and naval commanders com- 
pleted aboard Warren’s flagship their 
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plan for the forthcoming operation. A 
landing force of infantry and marines 
was to be put ashore west of the island. 
It would attack across the Thorough- 
fare, the narrow creek which divided 
Craney from the mainland. Another 
force was to attack the north shore of 
the island itself. At midnight the first 
detachment got into barges and started 
the long pull for the shore. 
Meanwhile the defenders on the 
island and around the city were stand- 
ing ready. About the time the British 
landing party was leaving the fleet, a 
trigger-happy sentry, appropriately 
named William Shutte, saw something 
in the water and commenced fring. It 
was only a floating bush, but Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Henry Beatty, their com- 
mander, kept the troops on their feet, 
weapons in their hands, for the rest of 
the night. At daybreak on June 22, 
the error having been discovered and 
no enemy having appeared, the militia- 
men were dismissed for a brief time. 
The British landing force was even 
then coming ashore on the mainland, 
two to three miles west of the 
American position. The operation 
was accomplished with consider- 
able confusion, and some time 
passed before this force was in 


The Landing Place of the Brit- 
ish at Hampton 


marching order. 
When these 
movements 
were reported 
to Beatty, the 
tired troops 
were again alerted. While the British 
were moving slowly forward, the Vir- 
ginians hastily moved all seven guns 
from the east shore of Craney to the 
small breastwork on the northwest side 
to meet the expected attack. The state 
artillery and the seamen from the 
Constellation were assigned to gun sta- 
tions and the infantry was drawn up 
behind them. 

Meanwhile Warren had gone ahead 
with the second part of his plan, al- 
though his subordinates opposed a 
daylight landing at ebb tide and in the 
face of artillery because it was too 
dangerous. While Beckwith’s troops 
were still getting into gposition, the 
second wave consisting of forty to fifty 
barges appeared off the north shore of 
Craney and started the run to the 
beach. The foremost boat was the 
Centipede, Admiral Warren’s own per- 
sonal barge, and was commanded by 
Captain John Martin Hanchett of 
H.M.S. Diadem. Hanchett, reputedly 
a natural son of the Prince Regent, 
later George the Fourth, held an um- 
brella aloft to show his contempt for 
the job ahead of him. Other personnel 
aboard the Centipede, equally sure of 
an easy landing and a warm breakfast 
ashore, brought spare clothing, shaving 
gear, and a few dogs. 
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Ashore, Captain Arthur Emmerson, 
commanding the Portsmouth artillery, 
impatiently requested permission to 
commence firing. But Major James 
Faulkner, the artillery commander, 
made his batteries wait until the barges 
were within easy range. At this point 
the defenders were reminded of the 
presence of the British shore party. 
Beckwith, who had not been able to 
find a way across to the island, had 
seized a house on the mainland be- 
longing to one George Wise. From 
this point the marine artillery began 
firing Congreve rockets into the Vir- 
ginian camp. These missiles, con- 
sidered the outstanding terror weapon 
of the day, had little effect. Although 
the first few which came over fright- 
ened some militiamen, they and all 
others fell harmlessly in the sand. As 
the barges came increasingly closer, 
the rockets were ignored. 

When at last the British came 
within range, Faulkner gave the long- 
desired order to fire. All seven cannon 
opened up with volleys of grape and 
canister. For a while the barges con- 
tinued to advance, while Hanchett 
stood up in the Centipede and en- 
couraged the oarsmen. Then the lead- 
ing enemy vessels reached shoal water 
and grounded, still far from the beach. 
The British had planned to wade only 
the last few yards, but their soundings 
showed three to four feet of water 
above a soft bottom of mud. At this 
moment of indecision Hanchett him- 
self was hit in the thigh by a piece of 
canister. 

Unable to advance farther, their 
commander wounded, the barge party 
milled about under fire in the off-shoal 
water for a little longer. Then, Han- 
chett having been carried back to the 
Diadem, most of the invaders with- 
drew, leaving the Centipede and sev- 
eral other damaged barges with their 
crews drifting in the water. The Vir- 
ginia riflemen, who had waited im- 
patiently for a shot at the redcoats, 
now waded out into the water, firing 
their “winged deaths” and hitting 
some French soldiers in one of the 
wrecked boats. Finally a party of 
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sailors and marines waded out and 
brought back the survivors as prison- 
ers. The repulsed attackers went 
ashore at Pig Point, three miles west 
of Craney. 

The Virginia battery then turned its 
attention to Beckwith’s soldiers and 
marines around Wise’s house. Al- 
though the thick undergrowth where 
the British were posted interfered with 
visibility, the house was hit, and sev- 
eral redcoats fell. After the firing 
slacked, about twenty-five deserters 
came over into the Virginians’ lines. 
Most of these were former French sol- 
diers who had been taken prisoner by 
the British in Spain and who had been 
released from confinement to fight in 
America. They were the only enemy 
soldiers to reach Craney Island before 
being made prisoners. 

Although the Americans expected 
another attack, the British had had 
enough. They remained out of range 
on the mainland all afternoon and 
amused themselves with a little rou- 
tine looting and pillaging, when they 
might have won the day with one 
well-timed blow. About noon the 
magazine on Craney Island blew up, 
killing the sentry who 
guarded it. This left the 
defenders with no powder a 
except what they carried 
on their persons. Two gun” 
carriages had broken ~ 
down, and the cannon 
mounted on them were 
out of action. 

But the British did not 
know of these things. 
Warren had reviewed the 
situation and had decided 
that he was not strong 
enough to take Craney 
and then to assault the 
forts around Norfolk. He 
therefore ordered the 
troops to return to the 
transports. That evening, 
by the light of fires along 
the beach, they reem- 
barked with the same con- 
fusion they had shown 
when landing. The Vir- 


ginians sent them on their way with a 
last volley, and the battle of Craney 
Island was over. 


Although the defenders remained 
on the alert, there was no further at- 
tack. On June 25 the British carried 
out a successful raid on the village of 
Hampton across the Roads, but they 
withdrew after two days of rapine and 
looting. The enemy squadron re- 
mained in the Chesapeake until almost 
the end of the war. They ravaged the 
upper Bay, captured the city of Wash- 
ington, and threatened Baltimore, but 
they let Norfolk alone. 

Most honest Americans would ad- 
mit that the blunders of the British 
contributed greatly to their defeat. 
They had been handicapped by gross 
ignorance of the local terrain and 
by divided command responsibility. 
However, the steadfastness of the 
American militiamen and sailors on 
Craney Island and the accuracy of the 
artillery had played a decisive part in 
saving Norfolk from the fate which 
befell Hampton. In that sense these 
defenders have “a high and peculiar 
claim upon the gratitude and attention 
of the people of Virginia.” + + + 


A Valiant Frigate, the USS Constellation 
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The Cardinal, Official Bird of Virginia 


by William M. -E. Rachal 


j= cardinal was named the official bird of Vir- 
ginia by a joint resolution of the General Assembly 
on January 25, 1950. “Its bright plumage and cheerful 
song” make it a worthy choice. 

Previously the robin had been recognized unofh- 
cially as the feathered symbol of the state. In 1912 a 
law was enacted especially to protect it, but repeated 
efforts to have it declared the official bird of Virginia 
failed. A migratory bird, the re’ _ was generally absent 
from the state during the . ular sessions of the 
General Assembly. Its winter 
vacations in the South finally 


ance of friends, he set out for America again in 1722. 
He spent the next three years in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. 

Catesby made paintings of the wild plants and ani- 
mals. The birds were relatively easy to observe and 
excelled in beauty. He tried to portray them in 
characteristic poses, surrounded by plants which they 
visited. The cardinal he perched among hickory 
leaves. The brilliant red of its plumage contrasts 
sharply with the bright green of the foliage. 

Back in England once more, 


Catesby began work on The 


cost it the coveted distinction. 

The cardinal, on the other 
hand, is a permanent resident. 
Its good habits, vermilion coat, 
and clear, ringing call won the 
admiration of members of the 
Virginia State Federation of 
Garden Clubs. Recommended 
by these eight thousand nature 
lovers, the cardinal was desig- 
nated the bird of Virginia in a 
surprisingly short time. 

The “red bird” was much ad- 
mired in colonial Virginia. It 
must have attracted the atten- 
tion of Mark Catesby (ca. 1679- 
1749), the English naturalist, 
shortly after his arrival in Wil- 
liamsburg. He came in 1712 to 
see the plants and animals of 
the country and, incidentally, to 


The red Bird. 


BSN Bignefs it equals, if not exceeds 
fe the Sky-Lark. The bill is of a pale 
red, very thick and ftrong: a black 
- Lift encompafies the bafis of it. The 
mda Head is adorned with a towring 

OG Creft, which it raifes and falls at 
pleafure. Except the black round the bafis of the 
bill, the whole Bird is fcarlet ; though the back and 
tail have leaft luftre, being darker and of a more 
cloudy red. 

The'Hen is brown; yet has a tinéture of red 
on her wings, bill and other parts. They often 
fing in cages as well as the Cocks. Thefe Birds 
are common in all parts of America, from Vew- 
England to the Cape of Florida, and probably 
much more South. They are feldom feen above 
three or four together. ‘They have a very great 
Strength with their Bill, with which they will 
break the hardeft grain of Maiz with much fa- 
cility. It is a hardy and familiar Bird. They 
are frequently brought from Virginia, and other 
parts of orth America, for their Beauty and a- 
greeable Singing, they having fome Notes not un- 
hike our Nightingale, which in England feems 
to have caufed its Name of the Virginia Nightin- 
gale, though in thofe Countries they call it the 
Red-Bird. 


Natural History of Carolina, 
Florida, and the Bahama Islands. 
To illustrate it he etched pains- 
takingly folio-size plates of his 
paintings. Under his direction 
impressions from the plates were 
hand tinted. “As I was not bred 
a Painter,” he reminds us, “I 
hope some faults in Perspective, 
and other niceties, may be more 
readily excused.” 

The charm of this first por- 
trait of the cardinal to be pub- 
lished in color is timeless, and 
Catesby’s accompanying de- 
scription of Virginia's state bird 
is as informative today as it was 
when it first appeared in 1731. 

The brilliance of the male 
which Catesby pictured has not 
been overdone, for the cardinal’s 


visit his sister, Elizabeth, the wife of Dr. William 
Cocke, a respected member of the colonial Council. 

Catesby spent seven years admiring the flora and 
fauna of Virginia. To friends in England he sent dried 
plants, which he supplemented occasionally with grow- 
ing specimens in tubs. Unfortunately, he did not make 
systematic notes on what he saw. 

After his return to England, he regretted that he had 
not made better use of his opportunities while in Vir- 
ginia. At the urging of scientists and with the assist- 
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plumage is more highly colored than that of any other 
species which winters as far north as the Middle At- 
lantic states. The female is conspicuous because she, 
like her mate, has the distinctive crest or crown which 
makes them easily identifiable. Her song is even more 
appealing than his. Though they especially like sun- 
flower seeds, they eat almost every kind of larvae and 
insects. Small wonder that these welcome creatures 
are considered as beneficial as they are attractive and 
melodious! 4 7 7 
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= there was a man whose 
self-esteem was equaled, if not ex- 
ceeded, by his versatility. Perhaps the 
one produced or accounted for the 
other. Schoolteacher he was and 
writer of dissertations and textbooks; 
grammarian par excellence, linguist, 
politician; delver into medicine, sing- 
ing instructor, and self-appointed cen- 
sus taker; magazine and newspaper 
editor, lawyer, lecturer—and he liter- 
ally wrote a dictionary. Born in 1758, 
his long and useful life did not end 
until 1843. His name was Noah Web- 
ster. 

It is not impossible that he came by 
his self-assurance, even his arrogance, 
honestly. He was a two-way descend- 
ant of colonial governors. Six genera- 
tions he was from John Webster, an 
emigrant from England in the early 
part of the seventeenth century who 
became one of the founders of the 
colony of Connecticut and, in 1656, 
its governor. Webster’s mother, Mercy 
Steele, was the great-great-granddaugh- 
ter of William Bradford, second gov- 
ernor of the Plymouth colony. Ap- 
parently the intervening years, though 
many, between such distinguished an- 
cestors and Noah in no way diluted 
the proud blood which coursed through 
his veins. 

The fourth of five children, he re- 
mained in or about his beloved New 
England until his first visit to Virginia 
and the South. At an early age he 
showed a bent for books. Latez his 
father mortgaged his farm in order to 
send the sixteen-year-old Noah to 
Yale. In the boy’s youthful love for 
words, for their full and exact meaning 
and import, the child was father of the 
man. 

This prodigious reader, this tireless 
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writer, this profound scholar conceived 
the idea of a copyright law. He may 
justly be called the father of the copy- 
right. Towards its promotion he set 


Noah Webster 


out in May, 1785, from his native 
New England on what turned out to 
be a thirteen-months tour of several 
states. He traveled mostly on horse- 
back. Like the majority of Webster’s 
undertakings, this prolonged trip was 
successful as to its primary mission, 


kh Had Words for It 


and Virginia, among others, passed its 
first law for the protection of authors. 

Since we are writing about Webster, 
we shall not mince words. That is as 
it should be, for he never did. Webster 
did not like Virginia or, perhaps more 
accurately, did not admire it. He was 
as fearless as he was frank, and neither 
of these qualities ever suffered from 
what was termed the Websterian ego- 
mania. Possessing indeed a superior 
intellect, he could be persuaded to 
admit it, aye, even on occasion to pro- 
claim it. 

“T curse all stage Waggons and re- 
turn to town.” This was an entry of 
May 18, 1785, in our traveler’s diary, 
resulting from the breaking down of a 
stagecoach. Next day he hired a horse 
and rode the fifty miles from Baltimore 
to Alexandria, where he presented to 
Dr. David Stuart, a member of the 
Virginia legislature, his desire for a 
copyright law. Riding over to Mount 
Vernon later in the day, Webster ac- 
cepted General Washington’s invita- 
tion to spend the night. Both the place 
and his hosts seemed to meet with the 
visitor’s approval. He thought theirs 
“an elegant situation on the bank of 
the river.” He “played whist with the 
Gen’'l and his Lady, who is very so- 
cial,” and was “agreeably entertained.” 
At dinner he caused one of those sel- 
dom-witnessed bursts of laughter from 
Washington when he declined a serv- 
ing of molasses with the remark, “We 
have enough of that in our country.” 

Before leaving for Baltimore he gave 
the general a copy of his Sketches of 
American Policy and solicited his aid 
in further placing his Institute before 
the public. Although the author was 
but twenty-seven years old at this time, 
the Institute, an unique speller-gram- 
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mar-reader trilogy, was already begin- 
ning to evoke great interest and to 
approach “best seller” classification. 
Webster next took passage to 
Charleston, South Carolina. The ship 
stopped for four hours at. Norfolk, 
Virginia, and our voyager went ashore. 
Apparently he was a fast worker, for 
even that brief layover gave sufficient 
time for him to determine that Nor- 
folk “consisted of two or three hun- 
dred houses well built of brick; but it 
was burnt by the British troops”—this 
is an error on the part of the infallible 
Mr. Webster; it was actually the Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina militiamen 
who had set fire to nearly 900 Norfolk 
houses in 1776 for strategical reasons 
in their war against Lord Dunmore’s 
British forces—“and has not recovered 
its former elegance. Portsmouth lies 
opposite Norfolk and is a pleasant 
town.” So far, so good, but his next 
record shows, “Eat cherries for the first 
time.” Noah Webster lived to a ripe 
old age, but we feel it is kind to 
suggest that the cherries had not and 
that their resulting disagreement with 
him may have accounted in some 
measure for the tone, if not the con- 
tent, of his criticism of Norfolk. “Con- 
siderable business is done here,” he 
admitted, “but little attention is paid to 
religion, education, or morals. Gentle- 
men are obliged to send their children 
to the Northward for education. A 
shame to Virginia!” He then added, “I 
leave 3 dozens of the Institute . . . to 
be sold.” Evidently he had developed 
no objection to Virginia money. His 
concluding and, in contrast, approving 
comment on Norfolk was that he 
found green peas plentiful there. It 
was harvest time for the spring crop. 
In November the indefatigable Mr. 
Webster came again to Virginia. As on 
his first visit, so now his primary pur- 
pose was to press his cause for a copy- 
right law; his secondary aim was the 
further promotion of what, in a letter 
to General Washington, he called his 
“grammatical publications.” Washing- 
ton’s reply had stated, in essence, that 
he did not consider himself a compe- 
tent judge of such books, that for this 
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George Washington 


reason he could not properly endorse 
them, and that he would be glad in- 
stead to introduce the author “to some 
of the first characters in the Southern 
States.” Thus, when Webster departed 
from Mount Vernon after his Novem- 
ber visit, he had to be satisfied with 
the following short note which was ad- 
dressed “To his Excy, the Governor; 
the Speaker of the Senate, & the 


Webster enjoyed the hospitality of Mount Vernon. 


Speaker of the House of Delegates”: 


Sir, 

This Letter will be handed to 
you by Mr. Webster whom I beg 
leave to introduce to your ac- 
quaintance. He is author of a 
Grammatical Institute of the Eng- 
lish Language—to which there 
are very honorable testimonials of 
its excellence & usefulness. The 
work must speak for itself; & he, 
better than I, can explain his 
wishes. I am &c. 

G. Washington 


During this second stay at Mount 
Vernon Webster’s fearlessness had led 
him to challenge General Washing- 
ton’s plan to write to Scotland for 
some young man to serve both as his 
secretary and as tutor to Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s Custis grandchildren. Mr. 
Webster contended that European na- 
tions might well wonder why this new 
nation was thus dependent on Europe 
for secretaries and for teachers of the 
rudiments of learning. Washington 
accepted this argument and agreed not 
to send his letter if Webster would 
find a suitable person in this country. 
A month later Webster realized that 
he might like the position himself and 
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wrote twice to Washington about it. 
The idea did not materialize, however, 
and later the general advised him that 
through General Levi Lincoln “a Gen- 
tleman of whom he speaks in high 
terms” had been obtained. An inter- 
mittent correspondence on various sub- 
jects between the master of Mount 
Vernon and the schoolmaster to Amer- 
ica continued for several years. 

On November 8 Webster rode about 
seventy miles from Alexandria to Fred- 
ericksburg and the following day as 
many more to Richmond. Apparently 
he had neither the time nor the incli- 
nation to count the number of houses 
in Fredericksburg nor even to remark 
on the town pro or con. 

With side trips to Petersburg and 
Williamsburg, Richmond was now to 
be our lobbyist’s headquarters for a 
month, during which he seems to have 
lodged at one Mrs. Allegre’s. The com- 
bination of General Washington’s in- 
troductory letter and of personal efforts 
by James Madison, including the ac- 
tual presentation of the bill to the 
House of Delegates, was sufficient to 
convince the Virginia legislature of the 


Webster found the “late” Gov- 
ernor Benjamin Harrison very 
much alive. 


wisdom and necessity of a copyright 
law. In a letter to George Washington 
late in November, 1785, Archibald 
Cary stated that Mr. Webster had “ob- 
tained an act for Securing to the Au- 
thors of Literary Works an Exclusive 
Property therein for a limited Time, 
which I think just.” 


James Madison accommodated Webster by securing the enactment of 
Virginia’s first copyright law. This is a facsimile of the first printing 
of the act. It is reproduced from the original in the Virginia State 


Library. 
A: ACT for fearing to the AUTHORS of LITERARY WORKS omexch fice 
fr a Time. 


E uv enrited by dha General Afferb’y, That the Author 
Section 


A ary book or pemphlet fe 


already printed, bei ing a citizen of any one of the Unix d Siates, who has not 
transferred to any other perfon or perfons the copy oF copies © fach book, or pamphlet, fhase, of 


thereof, his heirs and align: 


, Or the perfon or pe 


erlons who have purchafed oracquired fuch copy 


copies, fhare or fhares, in ordet to print or re-print the fame, his heirs and afiigas fhal! have 


the exch: five right of printing and re-printing 
for the term of rv years, 
Asithor of any book or 
hercafier he compofed, being a 
rightof printing auc re-p 
years, (9 he from 
fons whaticever, pria:, 


the Spf 


re print, ur caule to be 


ch book et pamphlet, within this Commonweal:h, 
te be computed from the firk publication thercof; and tha: the 
already compofed and not printed or publithed, or thar fall 
tuuzen, as aforefaid, 
ating fact: book or semphlet, within this Commonwealth, for theliketerm 
publication thereof. 


his heirs and affigns inall have the exclufive 


And if any perfon or per- 


printed or re-printed, within this Common- 


‘wealth, any fuch book o- pamphi-t; ox fhall import jeto this Commanwealth, from any foreiga 
Kingdom or Stare, ony pruned of i¢- printed copies of feck book or pamphlet, without the confent 
‘ofthe Authoror Proprictor th ohtaned im writing, fig nedin pretence twocredible 


leaf who, koowing the fame be 


uted, urported, withous fuch con- 


Tent firft hat and obtain: 4, publith, fell, or exp. the fale, or caute to be publifhed, fold, 


expoled tu file, any or copies of any fuch | 
feuding hereit, fhali fo: 
rinted, or imported ; 
Bh party, in any Court et Record within this 
PROVIDED neverthelefi, tha 
AG, until de fhall have regiftered the urle of { 
anid procured a certificate of rey)! 


oor pamphler; the perion or perfons oft 


to the party iajnred, de sae the value of all the copies fo printed, re. 
or publiths d, fold, or expufed fale ; 
Commonwealth, 
ne perfon fhall pe entitled to the benefit of this — 

y from 
by required give, taking only three fhillin, gs tus trouble. 


to be recovered at the fuis of 


or pamplifer with the Clerk of the 
sid Clerk; which certificate the a 


The itinerant New Englander was 
befriended by other prominent Virgin- 
ians. Of one of these his diary spoke 
in somewhat startling terms. “Dine 
with the late Govr Benjn Harrison 
Esq. speaker of the House of Dele- 
gates.” Lest the reader credit our 
remarkable sojourner with more clair- 
voyance than he actually possessed, we 
should remark that ex-Governor Harri- 
son did not die until more than five 
years after that particular meal. For 
the second time during Webster's visit 
to Virginia his diary referred to green 
peas. With Harrison he apparently 
enjoyed some of the fall crop. 

After reading several of his lectures 
to dwindling audiences in Richmond, 
Webster rode twenty-seven miles to 
Petersburg for a five-day stay. There 
he obtained a hall but no audience. He 
recorded that that community included 
about 300 houses, “nearly the same 
number as . . . Richmond,” and he 
termed it “an unhealthy place.” Ob- 
serving that Blandford Church was 
located “at a distance from town” 
(which evidently reminded him that, 
as he mistakenly thought, the same 
condition existed regarding Rich- 
mond’s St. John’s Church), he com- 
mented acidly that “it seems to be the 
taste of the Virginians to fix their 
churches as far as possible from town 
& their play houses in the center. 
There is not any free school in Vir- 
ginia at present. . . . The College at 
Williamsborgh is well endowed & 
pretty respectable; one Academy at 
Prince Edward & one at Alexandria are 
most of the schools in the State. The 
education is very indifferent. Plays, 
horse-races & games are almost the sole 
objects of pursuit.” 

During his early December visit of 
eight days to Williamsburg the critical 
Mr. Webster discovered some good to 
counterbalance some of the bad in 
Virginia. He pronounced Williams- 
burg the state’s most beautiful town 
and thought its “230 Houses well built 
and regular.” With the public build- 
ings he was also well pleased. The 
College of William and Mary, he com- 
mented, “is large and elegant, as also 
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the Church & Capitol.” He found 
some worth-while qualities in George 
Wythe even though that scholarly pa- 
triot was a Virginian. “Pass a few 
hours with Mr. Wythe—a great man 
for Virginia & a sensible man any- 
where.” 

Despite advance advertising, Web- 
ster’s lectures in Williamsburg drew 
aggravatingly few listeners (six on each 
of the first two days), although two of 
Washington’s nephews and a member 
of the Harrison family “attended thro’ 
the whole.” The lecturer explained 
the situation, at least to himself, as fol- 
lows: “Several causes may be assigned 
for this inattention. I am a Stranger, 
& a Yankee, tho well introduced; the 
Virginians have little money & great 
pride, contempt of Northern men & 
great fondness for dissipated life. They 
do not understand Grammar.” Soon 
after this smug solution we find: 
“Troubled with a boil on my cheek.” 

When Webster was told that a 
number of Virginia tobacco planters 
could not write their names, he noted 
this horrifying fact in his diary and 
added, “O New England! how Su- 
perior are thy inhabitants in morals, 
literature, civility & industry.” In a 
letter written from Baltimore in Janu- 
ary, 1786, to his friend Timothy Pick- 
ering he foresaw further difficulties in 
his determination to educate America. 
“I am not a foreigner; I am a New 
Englandman. A foreigner ushered in 
with titles and letters, with half my 
abilities, would have the whole city in 
his train.” When writing this, there 
must still have been fresh in his mind 
the projected founding in Richmond 
some four months later of the Acad- 
emy of Science and Fine Arts of 
America, under the zealous leadership 
of a young French soldier and scholar, 
the Chevalier Alexandre Marie Ques- 
nay de Beaurepaire. 

Alexandria was Webster's last stop- 
ping place ere leaving Virginia, as it 
had been his first on entering. He 
counted its houses to be 300. Unfortu- 
nately, he was there supplied with 
more anti-Virginia ammunition. His 
diary is pithy and pointed regarding 
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George Wythe was one Virgin- 
ian who met with Webster’s 
approval. 


his host and an elaborate entertain- 
ment to which he was invited by 
a nephew of General Washington, 
“a young imprudent Lad; he prepares 
supper & liquors to the value of 18 
pounds; no persons come & he can- 


not pay the bill. Virginia hospitality!” 

Incidents like the above and less 
important ones tended to irritate Mr. 
Webster. During one of his rides back 
to Alexandria from Mount Vernon the 
horse wouldn’t go fast enough to suit 
him. “In proceeding as in haste, I beat 
a dull horse & break my cane—a little 
vexatious matter.” It is reasonable to 
assume that the horse was in hearty 
agreement as to the vexation, but, 
being a Virginia animal, it lacked suf- 
ficient Websterian grammar for ade- 
quate expression. 

Noah Webster’s last day in Virginia 
was Christmas Day, 1785. He dined 
in Alexandria with Messrs. Mure, Wil- 
son, and Ramsey and had tea with 
Mrs. Swift. Whether the menu in- 
cluded cherries or green peas is not 
recorded. 

The first and greatest American 
lexicographer was not in cahoots with 
Robert Burns, but as to Virginia he 
was an outspoken answer to the poet’s 
supplication, 

“O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us!” 4 7 4 


Probably in the Wren Building of the College of William and Mary, 
which he pronounced “large and elegant,” Webster lectured to a dis- 


appointingly small Williamsburg audience. 
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Virginia to George Washington, Debtor 


His Income as a Delegate to the Federal Convention 


For four months and fourteen 
days during the growing season of the 
spring and summer of 1787 George 
Washington was away from Mount 
Vernon. Through the past eleven 
years his estate had “not been able to 
make ends meet.” In the last two it 
had produced “no crops.” His wheat 
was “so bad,” he added in despair, that 
he could neither “eat it myself nor sell 
it to others, and Tobacco I make none. 
Those who owe me money cannot or 
will not pay it.” 

When the distressed general’s 
mother sent him word that year from 
Fredericksburg that she needed cash, 
he parted with fifteen guineas, “all I 
have.” Even this small reserve, nor- 
mally worth about $75, “ought to have 
been paid many days ago to another.” 
With these ill-spared coins Mary 
Washington received a thousand words 
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or so of advice urging her to reduce her 
expenses. 

Yet the dutiful son could not act 
upon his own counsel. Mount Vernon, 
he complained, was comparable “to a 
well resorted tavern, as scarcely any 
strangers who are going from north to 
south, or from south to north, do not 
spend a day or two at it.” Thus its mas- 
ter was “involuntarily compelled” to 
live in an “expensive manner” which 
would “admit of no diminution in my 
income.” Worse still, his taxes for 1786 
were in arrears. All told, his indebted- 
ness amounted to more than £500. “I 
know not where or when,” he con- 
fessed, “I shall receive one shilling 
with which to pay it.” Thus forced to 
try to convert some of his capital into 
income (and in this expedient he did 
attempt to practice a financial gospel 
which circumstances had made him 


preach to his mother), he offered some 
of his land for sale. But the times were 
hard. “I have publicly advertised,” he 
fretted, “without finding bidders.” 

The embarrassed: patriot’s personal 
dilemma, typical of individual and 
public fiscal problems throughout the 
Confederation, lends special interest to 
the three records of his income from 
the Commonwealth of Virginia in 
1787 which are here reproduced for 
the first time. These are facsimiles of 
manuscripts preserved in the Virginia 
State Library. The originals are among 
the state auditor’s accounts of the ex- 
pense which Virginia incurred by 
sending seven delegates to the conven- 
tion in Philadelphia which drafted our 
national constitution. 

These manuscripts and supplemen- 
tary published materials enable us to 
arrive at complete reckonings of the ac- 
counts of Governor Edmund Ran- 
dolph, Dr. James McClurg, John Blair, 
and the other two Georges of the Vir- 
ginia delegation, Mason and Wythe. 
But we cannot find a contemporary, 
final balance of Washington’s pay- 
ments. 

We can ascertain that he was legally 
entitled to $6.00 per day for the 137, 
days which he spent at Philadelphia 
and in travel to and from that city. We 
can observe that he received one remit- 
tance in pounds and another in dollars. 
We can remember that our uniform 
national currency was then only a 
dream, that the money issued by the 
various states constituted a precarious, 
chaotic muddle, and that our modern 
banking system with its easy transmis- 
sion of funds had not even been con- 
ceived, 


Governor Randolph orders an 
advance payment to Washing- 
ton. 
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Washington writes a draft on 
Virginia to be paid as a part of 
his compensation. 


Under these circumstances it is ex- 
tremely difficult for us to evaluate the 
purchasing power of Virginia’s pay- 
ments to George Washington in 1787. 
We can all be thankful, however, that 
Governor Edmund Randolph held of- 
ficially in abeyance the formal refusal 
to serve in the Federal Convention 
which he had received from the dubi- 
ous, downhearted, hard-pressed master 
of Mount Vernon. We can all rejoice 
that the chief defender of our inde- 
pendence resolved at last his months of 


Washington acknowledges the 
receipt of a payment from Vir- 
ginia. 
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indecision by going to Philadelphia, 
albeit somewhat reluctantly. We can 
congratulate ourselves that our “first 
citizen,” buoyed ultimately by new 
hope, steadied the ship of our federal 
union incomparably during its pas- 
sage of dangerous, uncharted waters 
throughout the next decade. 


And, whether we can or cannot 
prove that they did, we can all unite in 
hoping that the $822 of Virginia 
money which George Washington 
earned in 1787 may have eased the 
financial burdens of a public servant to 
whom our true indebtedness can never 


be paid in full. + + + 
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That Wayward Spendthrift 


William Byrd the Third, Prodigal Son 
by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


BYRD the Third began life with 
practically every advantage which was to be found in 
the rich and flourishing colony of Virginia. He was 
born September 6, 1728, at “Westover” on the lower 
James. His father, the second William Byrd, had in- 
herited an unusually large estate and was to become 
the master of over 179,000 acres scattered over the col- 
ony. As a member of the governor’s exclusive Council 
and as auditor general, he was a political power. The 
“Black Swan” belonged to the Royal Society, accumu- 
lated a large and well-rounded library, and wrote three 
classic, sprightly accounts of his frontier travels and a 
titillatingly frank diary. The boy's mother, Maria Tay- 
lor, was a London heiress whom the “Swan” had wooed 
and won during one of his riotously gay visits to the 
English capital. She proved to be a tender parent who 
did not, however, hesitate to order the rod of correction 
applied to her “Rogue of a Son” when discipline de- 
manded it. 

He grew up on his father’s plantation, enjoying 
bowling and other games. In these he was often joined 
by his still athletic father. At times he could also be 
found “threshing” hard at his lessons. When he was 
sixteen, he succeeded to the family estate, his father 
having died in 1744 at the age of seventy. 

Three years later the third William Byrd wen: 
abroad and enrolled as a law student at the Middle 
Temple in London. There he seems to have acquired 
that taste for gaming to 
which his eventual down- 
fall has been attributed. 
There is a story that this 
precocious plunger be- 
came involved in a game 
of high stakes and that he 
won £10,000 from the 
Duke of Cumberland, 
George II’s third son. 
There is another story that 
he lost that same amount 
to “Butcher” Cumberland, 


William Byrd, II 


as the Scotch Highlanders called him. Both accounts 
are probably equally mythical, but their spirit indicates 
that Byrd was more of a blade than a bookworm. 

By the spring of 1748 he was back in Virginia, a 
married man. His bride was Elizabeth Carter, daughter 
of John Carter of “Shirley” and member of one of those 
affluent planter families with whom the Byrds were 
accustomed to intermarry. Settling down to family life 
and responsibilities at “Westover,” he still found time 
to enjoy himself. On one occasion he bet five hundred 
pistoles (about $2,000) that his horse, Tryall, could 
outdistance all comers at a Tidewater race meet. This 
expression of optimism proved to be both excessive and 
expensive. 

Political affairs were as popular a pastime among the 
planters as horse racing. Byrd was no more immune 
from the former than he was from the latter. In 1752 
he was elected to the House of Burgesses from Lunen- 
burg County, where he had property. Two years later, 
at the age of twenty-six, he was elevated to the Council. 
The young man was rising fast, even for a Byrd—his 
talented father had passed his thirty-fifth birthday be- 
fore he was admitted to the Council. 

The French and Indian War gave him an opportunity 
to lead the life of a man of action. By 1756, when both 
sides were using every tomahawk which trinkets and 
firewater could buy, Robert Dinwiddie, the lieutenant 
governor of Virginia, resolved to bring the Catawbas 
and the Cherokees into 
the conflict on the English 
side. He appointed Byrd 
and Peter Randolph, an- 
other member of the Coun- 
cil, as commissioners to 
those tribes and sent them 
into the southern Alle- 
ghenies to “brighten and 
strengthen the chains of 
friendship.” 

By February the two 
ambassadors were in the 


William Byrd, III 
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William Byrd, III Mary Willing Byrd 


These oil portraits by an unknown artist originally hung at “Westover.” 
They have been preserved in the Virginia State Library since 1920. 


“Westover” 
This is a recent picture of the Byrds’ spacious and elegant home overlooking the James River in Charles City County. 
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Lord Loudoun 


Catawba country in 
western South Caro- 
lina, where the Indians 
agreed to send forty 
warriors to fight for 
King George. Moving 
on to the chief Chero- 
kee town of Chote on 
the Tennessee in 
March, they began sim- 
ilar talks there. They 
were almost scalped by 
some of the younger braves, who had become angered 
by the recent murder of some fellow tribesmen by Vir- 
ginia frontiersmen. But Attakullakulla, the chief 
whom the Virginians called the “Little Carpenter,” in- 
terceded and saved their hair. Finally the Cherokees 
agreed to a treaty. By its terms they promised to pro- 
vide 500 warriors to the war effort if the colonists 
would build a fort for them as protection against the 
French in Alabama. Completing their mission, the 
commissioners returned to Virginia in May. 

Byrd, still eager to serve king and colony, joined the 
’ staff of Lord Loudoun, then British commander in 
North America, as a volunteer. He went in the sum- 
mer of 1757 to Halifax, the British base at the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, where a great expedition was be- 
ing prepared against French Louisburg. The expedi- 
tion was delayed by Canadian coastal fogs and finally 
was canceled. Byrd then followed Loudoun to New 
York. This was typical of his military career. In five 
years of campaigning he saw little actual combat. 

By the beginning of 1758 the British decided to at- 
tack Fort Duquesne, the French fort on the forks of 
the Ohio which Braddock had died trying to reach. 
The Virginia General Assembly authorized a second 
regiment for trans-Allegheny service (George Washing- 
ton commanded the first) and chose Byrd as its colonel. 
Early in July he reported with eight companies at 
Fort Cumberland, Maryland, after an arduous march 
through the mountains. 

Brigadier General John Forbes, commander of the 
expedition, was one of those meticulous soldiers who 
waited until the last wagon wheel had been greased 
before advancing. Until at last he moved, Byrd’s Vir- 
ginians amused themselves by hunting in the nearby 
hills, and some of them borrowed money from their 
easygoing colonel. By the middle of the autumn the 
army, composed of both provincials and British regulars, 
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was ready to move. 
They advanced slowly, 
building a road across 
the Alleghenies as they 
marched. The enemy 
gave relatively little 
trouble, but the rainy 
weather and the rugged 
topography made it a 
difficult and wearisome 
expedition. Finally, on 
November 24, Forbes 
reached his objective—only to find it burned and 
abandoned. 

After this dull but successful operation against Fort 
Duquesne, Byrd spent three more years in the army. 
While his lonely wife sent plaintive appeals for his 
return to “Westover,” he served both in safe garrison 
towns and on the dangerous southwestern frontier. 
While he was condweting an unsuccessful Indian cam- 
paign in July, 1760, Elizabeth Carter Byrd died. 

A few months later he met Mary Shippen Willing of 
Philadelphia, where he reported during the autumn of 
1760. Before the year was out, much to the surprise of 
his mother, he made her his bride. After leaving 
active service, he returned with her to “Westover.” 

There he resumed his old life. Careless management 
of his inheritance and spendthrift habits put an increas- 
ing strain on his resources. His fondness for games of 
chance became so extreme that he was never happy un- 
less he had “the box and Dices in his hand.” This ver- 
sion of the pursuit of happiness brought him to the 
brink of bankruptcy. By 1768 he was forced to raffle 
off his valuable property at the site of Richmond in 
order to pay his mounting debts. The proceeds did 
little to ease his situation. By the following year his 
creditors were warning each other not to lend him an- 
other shilling. Throughout the next few years he con- 
tinued to sell parts of his holdings in order to keep his 
head above water. However, he kept “Westover” and 
maintained his seat on the Council. In 1768 he became 
a member of the Board of Visitors of the College of 
William and Mary; by 1771 he was rector of that insti- 
tution. Yet when the Revolution broke out, his influ- 
ence went the way of his fortune. 

While most Virginia planters supported independ- 
ence, the bankrupt of “Westover” held aloof from the 
conflict. He refused, or so he claimed, an offer to com- 


mand Virginia's troops against the king. Writing Gen- 
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eral Amherst of the British army, under whom he had it proved, was not enough to maintain his reputation. 
once served during the French and Indian War, he After his death the family lapsed into obscurity for 
declared himself still a loyal subject of His Majesty and —_—_ more than a hundred years. When they reappeared in 
ready to lead his neighbors back into the path of politi- the public eye early in the twentieth century, they were 
cal righteousness. No one took advantage of this offer, no longer a Tidewater family but a Valley one. The 
and Byrd remained in seclusion at ancestral seat, “Westover,” which 
“Westover.” On New Year's Day had passed from their hands when 
in 1777, as the world for which he Mary Willing Byrd died, has under- 
was made passed into history, he roO 3 gone a renaissance of its own. Al- 
died at home. say though no Byrds have lived there 
that he took his own life, so desper-  OO######e0eRR ee tee for more than a hundred years, it 
ate had become the state of his own HIS entitle _till stands with undiminished mag- 
affairs, so disheartened was he by ea | Owner tofuch Prize ¥ nificence. It remains a beautiful 
the course of human events in the as-fhal] bedrawn againft it ¥ and useful relic of the glorious and 
revolutionary colonies. in W. BYRD's Lottery. & more lavishly prodigal aspect of 

“His life, his breath, his faculties n967, -23'4 : colonial life. Visitors recall the 
are gone,” commented a sympathetic : splendor which made it famous, 
newspaper poet, “yet virtue keeps the majesty of its heyday, and the 
him from oblivion.” But virtue, so improvidence which lost it. 7 7 4 


The above ticket and the newspaper advertisement partially reproduced below were issued in connection 
with Byrd’s lottery. The originals are preserved in the Virginia State Library. 


For difpofing of, by way of LOTTERY, the Lanv and TENEMENTS under 
mentioned, being the entire towns of Rocky Ridge and Shockoe, /ying at the Falls 
of James river, and the land thereunto adjoining. 


, [ ‘HE advantageous fituation of this eitate is too well known to require a 


particular defcription, though it may be ae to inform the publick that the obitructions through the Falls, and 
in other parts of the river above, will fhortly be removed, and the river made navigable to the faid towns: The navigation 
will thereby be extended, and made both fafe and eafy for upwards of two hundred miles above the faid Falls, and a come 
munication opened to the weitern frontier of the middle colonies, whereby there will not be more than fixty or feventy miles 
portage from James river to the Ohio; fo that the immenfe treafure of that valuable country muft neceffarily be brought to 
market to one or other of the abovefaid towns, which will occafionally raife the rents, and enhance the value, of the lands 
and tenements under mentioned, beyond the powers of conception. 


A double forge, a mill, with two acres and a half of land adjoining, the ufe of the » |Lots.{ Vatugz. | RENTs. 

landing, the canal, with ten feet on each fide, and 2000 acres of back land, the i L. 8000 

furtheft part of which is not more than five miles from the forge, - - - - - = 
Infpection at Rocky Ridge, at 12 years purchafe, - - - - - - = = = © = 780 | L.6s5 
James Lyle, histenement, atdo. - - - - = + © $40 45 
Elizabeth Todd, at do. e e e e - - 480 40 
Robert Gordon, at do. bead e ad - - go 7 10) 
James Gunn, formerly rented to Thomas Yuille, - - - - - = - > - = = = 540 4s 
Ferry on the fouth fide, at 20 years purchafe, with half an acre of land on the bank, - 2000 100 
A fithery on the fouth fide, at 20 yearsdo, - - - - 30 
Number of improved lots, - - - - - - wz | L.14,176 | L.4a8 
Lots unimproved, each half an acre, to be laid off in a town convenient to the river, ii 

The amount of lots on the fouth fide of James river, in Cheferfield county, - - - - | 312 | L.21,676| L.428 
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